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SILVER. 


ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE FINE ARTS. 





From the New York Daily Commercial Bulletin, March, 20, 1880. 

The marvellous “Bonanza” in Nevada, and the more 
recent discoveries of the “Carbonates ” in Colorado, quite 
throw into the shade the “ Wondrous Tale of Alroy ” itself, 
and we believe there is very good reason to accept them as 
much more solidly founded on fact. This being the case, 
there ought to be no reason why the “raw material” of 
silver should not, in the near future, be accessible and 
available at a more advantageous rate in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. 

It by no means diminishes our satisfaction in this pros- 
pect to know that contemporaneously with the development 
of our vast natural resources of this sort, there is going on 
in the United States a scarcely less important development 
of our artistic resources for utilizing these resources in the 
highest and most civilizing spirit. A visit to the silver- 
rooms of Mr. THEODORE B. STARR (of the late firm 
of Starr & Marcus), No. 206 Fifth Avenue, in this city, 
will show that if we are to become as familiar with silver 
as were the Incas of Peru, we shall also be relatively as 
skilled as they in making it inhere in the zsthetic and 
domestic culture of our people. Nor is this a light thing. 
For, when the Spanish invaders entered the realm of the 
Incas, the zsthetic industries of Peru were at a higher 
point, as the poor remains of them even now show, than 
those of Spain herself. Silver was wrought into utensils 
and ornaments then in Peru with a taste and wealth of 
fancy unknown, not only to the Spaniards of the sixteenth 


century, but to the English and the American silversmiths 


of the first half of the nineteenth century. All that we 
are happily changing. The forms, the finish, and the deco- 
rations in repoussé, in appliqué, and inlaid work, of the 
silver-ware now daily shown in such salesrooms as those we 
have mentioned, would have merited the worshipful appro- 
bation of those noble artists in silver, the London master- 
goldsmiths of the age of Elizabeth, themselves. Master 
George Heriot would not have disowned them. There is 
a story of an old European gourmet, who travelled in the 
interior of the country some years ago, and came back 
broken-hearted to New York, weeping, fairly, to find, as he 
said, “what noble meat God had sent America, and what 
infernal cooks the de’il had sent after it.” Let us be 


thankful that the shining treasures of the Sierra Nevada 
~ and Rocl:y Mountains are likely to fall into more worthy 
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RAND AVERY & co 


(PRINTERS TO THE COMMONWEALTH .,OF MASSACHUSETTS,) 


Invite the attention of Authors, Publishers, and Literary men generally, to the following testimonials, written 


by persons competent to judge of the 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES, FAITHFUL CARE, ELEGANT WORK, AND PROMPT DELIVERY 


WHICH CHARACTERIZE OUR PRODUCTION OF 


BOOKS. 


We are happy to avail ourselves of THE HARVARD REGISTER, to oing before a strictly literary audience the merits of our establishment in the line of 


book-manufacture. Our imprint by no means a 
there may be from superior workmansaip; a 


pears upon all the work w 


extracts from the many testimonials received from those whom we have served. 


founts of type is being constantly renewed. We 


We may say, however, that we have probably the largest and best-appointed Leica, fg pane in the United States. 
ave the Jatest and most costly presses 


or the production of artistic work. 


ich emanates from our presses. The publisher, as a rule, derives what credit 
we. cannot now say all we could wish to invite direct attention to our office. We insert, however, a few 


Our cient of the best 
Our proof-reading has become 


so favorably known for accuracy, erudition, and fidelity to the genius of the author, as to be employed by those who have their press-work done elsewhere. 


Our ability in 


have in view the publishing of 


ompt manufacture and delivery can best be illustrated by one of the subjoined extracts. We shall be pleased to correspond with those who 


Memoirs, Histories, Library or Society Catalogues, Novels, Travels, Briefs, Church Manuals, Sermons, 
Essays, Poems, School-Books, Text-Books, Plain or Illustrated Works of any and every description. 


RAND, AVERY, & CO., Boston. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ior; and 1 hope to fall into such skilful 
ee es oe ee i e 

arrangements with her publisher for my 

pegeen es he peintag, geetreanting, 


VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 


QUICK BOOK-MAKING. 
That M. Ernst Renan's lectures on “ Rome and Christian- 
ity,” recently delivered in England, and called by the author 
” ish Conferences,” a book of 169 x6mo, could be 
from French, i 
and made ready for 
that 
James R: Osgood 
ames R. 
of Boston. On ay, 
the French copy, and immedi tel 
American in producing 
the author of “‘ Artists Soe ee ae 
furnish him with a translation of the lecture on 


sons —— to have the remaining 


lius for F H 
lectures all tr c 
promise 


Yours is the cleanest and most careful proof I have ever re- 
ceived. Let me ask you to be careful to spell centre, sabre, 
sombre, etc.,as | write them, with re. The rules of a printing- 
house should never contest the author's spelling when he in- 
sists On it. ee oat gre up to you. ‘The book has to 
be sold in England, and English critics are unmerciful to 
American spelling. = 1 am, sirs, yours very truly, 
EUGENE SCHUYLER. 


New York, Oct. 6, 1879. 
Messrs. Rann, Avery, & Co. 

Gentlemen, — The preface will be sent to-morrow, and 
your trouble with “‘ One of the Fools” will soon end. Let me 
thank you for the care you have exercised in getting out his 
“ Errand,” and especially your excellent proof-reader for his 
-_ a ve obedien 

res) iu our it servant, 
7. * A. W. TOURGEE. 


TOWN MEMORIAL. 
Hanover, Mass., Dec. 2, 1878. 
Gentlemen, — In acknowledging the receipt of the Record of 
the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Sailors’ Monument in Han- 
over, allow me most cordially to congratulate you on the beau- 
tiful and attractive of the pamphlet. A distin- 
ished literary man, 2 looking it through, declared it to be 
the handsomest phiet he had ever seen. The perfect taste, 
work, the fidelity in carrying out instructions, 
the patience and readiness to oblige, have made my dealings 
poe paeed erp ten yw ry, that, in connection with 
you, I have found ** labor itself to be a pleasure.” The thor- 
oughness of whatever is done in your establishment was mani- 
ss - why particulats -womeoquan Ho the pam os 
um t not unimportant one packing. 

bound ini hundred and fiftieth 


wit! 
welfare for every one of the 
lam —s 
RY BROOKS. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Bexorr Coisce, Betorr, Wis., 


Dec. 6, 187g. 

Messrs. Ranp, Avery, & Co. 
Dear Sirs,—1 must leave it to your judgment to select 
type, and adjust the arrangement tastefully. . . . Please take 
liberties with the form of the copy which will favor neatness 
a good taste. I have been exceedingly gratified with the 
manner in which printers and proof-reader have done their part. 
I suppose the i will direct about the quality of paper 
and sizeof page. I shall be glad to see good paper and a liberal 


Very truly yours, 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
New-Yorx Trisune, New York, 
6, 1879. 
Messrs, Ranp, Avery, & Co. 

Dear Sirs, Sey Ces ie Se care you have taken with 
the proof-sheets, and for the many you have made. 
The appearance of the book, as tepards typog and illus- 
tration, is unex , and all who | seen the sheets 
have made it a su of particular mention. It is a model of 


taste in book-making. 
G00 tas) truly yous WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 


A. L. CHAPIN. | 


“ Field Engineer.” It 
° hempeaes ma, 


New York, June 30, 1880. 
Messrs. Rawp, Avery, & Co. 
Gentlemen, — Please send us fifty ot printed labels used on 
bundles sent to Altemus. He reports that he never received 
= — perfect order. oe you on doing a 

roughly good thing. ruly yours 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK. 


Executive Department, Boston, 

Oct. 16, 1878. 
My dear Sirs,— You are models of promptness and accu- 
racy in printing. I return the proof herewith, and leave town 


to-morrow morning at 8.30 for woe 
Yours very truly, XANDER H. RICE. 
Messrs, Ranp, Avery, & 


SaraToca, Aug. 

The books reached me at Mount Desert, and in my 

for > great credit to your house. I believe the letterpress 

is absolutely correct, which, with aa int to attain. 
JOHN D. WASHBURN. 


» 1878. 
adgmen 


Atrorney-Generat’s Orrice, Boston, 
7, 1877. 

Gentlemen, —1 desire to express to ull appreciation 
of the promptness with which you rire. autumn briefs. 
I am much to you for the assistance you rendered 
me thereby : I do not know what I should have done without 


it. Yours tfully. 
Wit Lian CALEB LORING. 
To Ranp, Avery, & Co. 


GENERAL STATUTES. 
924 McPuerson Squars, Wasuincton, D.C. 


a aun, & >» a. : - 

ear Sirs,— supplement, as issued, 
i cand ten, to secaived wich Chante, re 
nineteen numbers whi 


with its appearance. Of the 
ee as editors, this is i 
. its 


a 


uk 


Ornice or tax New Your Loax axp Iummovmasiee Co. 
ew York, Aug. 12, 1 
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rl the » 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


IDGE, MAss I, 880. 


Alege Dollars, 


All Subscriptions begin with No. 1, If all 
Numbers have not been received, please 


notify wT U6 at once. 
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THE BEST IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST IN THE END. NO PROOF OF MERIT LIKE IMITATION. 


PERFECTED SITYLOGRAFIC. 


The original and only genuine'Pen. Warranted the best made, or no sale. Thirteen Patents granted to A. T. CROSS; the last, June 29, 1880, being the 


most important, and giving the name Perfected. All cuts are exact size. 


See full circulars. 


MAXIMUM, — Holds most ink ot any pen made; tires the hand less than smaller barrels. Fits Hambler’s Pocket. Same price as Long. 


LONG. — The famous’ Desk Pen. Extra’long.~ Holds most ink, except the Maximum. 


SHORT.—Most widely known 
and sold heretofore, but Maximum 
is better for desk or Hambler’s 


Thirteen patents granted; seven more applied 
for. More genuine improvements; better record; 
more styles; larger stock; more thoroughly pro- 
tected by patents than all rivals combined. 


—_— 


Investigate before buying. Agents who get 
larger profits on imitation and inferior pens will 
often sell them unless the original and genuine is in- 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR WO 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 


VEST GIANT. — Plain, $2.50. All Styles up to $4.00. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD, 


Pocket, and Giants for Vest Pocket 
or Cord. So this will be largely 


We are proprietors or agents for five hundred 
labor-saving devices for desk, study, or library. 
We publish “‘ Economy Notes,” a monthly maga- 
zine, devoted to the interests of literary workers. 
Sample copy and illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


sistedon. A satisfactory fountain pen is invaluable. 


It will pay to read our full circulars before buying. 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., New York; 69 State St., Chicago. 


(FELDOWSKY FURNITURE COMPANY. 
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FURNITURE 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


THE FACTORIES OF 


THE GELDOWSKY FURNITURE COMPANY 


HAVE ALL THE 


Newest aND Most Incentous LaBor-SAVING MACHINERY, EMPLOY OVER Two HunDRED HANDS SKILLED IN MAKING AND FINISHING, 
THEREBY PRODUCING, IN LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE Most EconomicaL Basis, Goops BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
AND OF UNSURPASSED FINISH, WHICH ARE GUARANTEED OF STERLING MERIT. 


Horse-Cars leave Scollay, Bowdoin, and Haymarket Squares, Boston ; Harvard and Central Squares, Cambridge. 


Cc. P. KEELER & SON. 
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[OBSON'S CARPET ESTABLISHMENT IN BOSTON. 


(CHOICE SECURITIES. 


New York 2 New England 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


0% 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


| that of any house in this line in the United States. John & James Dobson 


Due 1905. Interest payable January and July 1st. 
Coupon Bonds, $1000 each, with Provision for Registration. 


CHAS: A. SWEET  & CQ. 


No. 40 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


JORDAN, MARSH, & CO,, 


ARE OFFERING A CAREFULLY SELECTED 


STOCK OF CARPETINGS 


Wiltons, Moquettes, Axminsters, Brussels, Ingrains, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


MATS AND RUGS of every description, together with a magnificent and attractive 
stock of Rich Imported Up holstery Goods. = 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIALTIES FOR SUMMER. 


LOOSE COVERINGS FOR FURNITURE complete from Striped and 
Brocaded Cotton Damask, at $20 per set (7 pieces). asiialeotsa tases 


them last ae. 
cr otAs AWNINGS made es oat put. ue Te the best manner. 
UITO CANOPIES, with turn-over and flexible frames. 
mex N HAcMOCKS, 14 feet, at $2.25 and $2.50 each, Children’s Hammocks 
at $r.00. 


Customers ordering sets of loose Coverings should allow a week for the order to be com- 


JORDAN, MARSH, & CO., 
WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS, 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


BOSTON. 


ay henv Ant pp for 


Oe 
Silk Twist 
aoe 


sr TthL | 


“John & James Dobson, whose carpet-warehouse occupies the whole of 
the five-story stone-front building, Nos. 525 and 527 Washington Street, are 
the largest carpet-manufacturers! in this country. Their immense manufac- 
tory, at the Falls of Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, gives employment to 2,500 
persons, manufacturing daily, on an average, about 25,000 pounds of wool 
into carpets of every grade, from the finest Moquets and Wiltons down to 
the commonest ingrains. Its manufactures, amounting to several million 
dollars yearly, are sold throughout this country. The Boston store, in charge 
of Herman S. Judkins, is one of the neatest and best adapted to the carpet- 
trade in Boston; and the stock contained in it is as choice and complete as 


are the only manufacturers in the world-that can furnish a retail department 
complete with the productions of their own looms. They were awarded the 
premium at the World’s Exhibition at Philadelphia. They have also large 
stores in Philadelphia, New York, and Cincinnati. They have a large corps 
of designers constantly at work producing new patterns and designs, and 
thus with every season they are able to furnish rich and handsome carpets 
always of the newest style.” — Xing’s Hand-Book of Boston. 


1 Not only is this firm the largest carpet-manufacturers in this country, but they also give 
to their patrons the advantage of their large stock at manufacturers’ prices, and design patterns 
with due regard to the styles of interior decorations. They have several retail houses in differ- 
ent large cities, all conducted in the name of John & James Dobson. 


A NEW GENERAL CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Beg to announce that they have now in press a new 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 


which they will be pleased to send free by mail on receipt of six cents, or with supplements for 
one year on receipt of ten cents. 


Besides their own extensive line of educational works, it embraces the publications issued by 
the “ Oxford Clarendon Press” and the “‘ Cambridge University Press,” for the sale of which 
Messrs. MacMILLAN are the special agents in America. Of its interest to educators, accord- 
ingly, as comprising text-books prepared by the foremost men in their respective departments, 
it is unnecessary to speak. - 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK." 


‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


Absoluté Accuracy, Unvarying Accuracy, Sensitive Action, 
Durability, 


Are the necessities of a perfect weighing machine. 


ALL THESE REQUISITES ARE TO BE FOUND ONLY IN 


FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 


They are made in every variety, adapted to all uses, and with every improvement which the 
skill and experience of a half-century in the business can suggest. Manufactured only by 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., Sr. Jounssury, Vt. 


WAREHOUSES: 


83 Milk Street, Bos . rane Brown, & Co. 
311 Broadway, New York, Fairbanks & Co. 
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JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURBANK. 


Few faces are more familiar to Harvard men than that of the ven- 
erable librarian emeritus, John Langdon Sibley, who has been more 
or less closely connected with the Harvard College Library for nearly 
two generations. Mr. Sibley was born Dec. 29, 1804, at Union, Me., 
— of which town he is the historian. He entered Phillips Exeter 
Academy in the summer of 1819, and was soon placed on the Charity 
Foundation. In 1821 he matriculated at Harvard College, and was 
appointed “president’s freshman” under President Kirkland. His 
connection with the library began while he was an undergraduate ; 
his vacations being spent in writing 
for the library, and otherwise as- 
sisting the librarian. He varied 
his college duties by reading proof, 
and by various occupations, passing 
through college free from debt, and 
maintaining a high standing in his 
class. Graduating in 1825, he en- 
tered the Divinity School, and 
began his official connection with 
the library as assistant-librarian, 
on a salary of $150, the librarian 
then receiving but $300. 

In May, 1829, he was formally 
ordained as pastor of the First 
Church in Stow, where he remained 
until 1833, when his love for the 
College induced him to return to 
Cambridge. During the next eight 
years he devoted himself principal- 
ly to literary work, for a part of the 
time being editor and proprietor of 
the American Magasine of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge. 

In 1841 the library was removed 
to Gore Hall, and Mr. Sibley was 
again appointed assistant-librarian. 
The librarian at that time was Dr. 
Thaddeus William Harris, the well- 
known American entomologist, and 
brother of the late James W. Harris, 
the devoted secretary of the Col- 
lege. It was he who introduced 
the old long-card system of cata- 
loguing. At his~ death, in 1856, Mr. Sibley was appointed librarian, 
which position he held until he became librarian emeritus, in 1877, 
his rétirement from active work in the library being caused by his 


advanced age and temporary loss of sight. At the time of removal | 


to Gore Hall, in 1841, the library contained 41,000 volumes, and 
had from the permanent fund a total income of $250 a year. In 
1877, when Mr. Sibley resigned as librarian, the number of volumes 
had increased to 164,000, exclusive of an almost equal number of pam- 
phlets, and the permanent fund from $5,000 ta $170,000. Much of this 
increase, both in books and money, was owing to Mr. Sibley’s devotion 
to the interests of the library. He became known as a persistent im- 
portuner for the library, asking people to send in whatever printed 
matter they published. One generous giver sent a butter-firkin which 
contained a treasure-trove. During the late war he carefully collected 
whatever he could that had any bearing on the events of the day, 
and persistently urged scores of Harvard men setting out for the army 
to send in every thing that pertained to their movements ; and he has 
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JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY,—THE LIBRARIAN EMERITUS. 





Copyright, 1880, by Moszs Kins. 






thus accumulated a mass of almost indispensable materials for the 
future historian of the Civil War. 

Mr. Sibley, since 1839, has been the painstaking editor of the Trien- 
nial and Quinquennial catalogues, and has brought them to their pres- 
ent degree of excellence and accuracy. The earliest known catalogue 
of the graduates is that of 1674, a broadside beginning with the class 
of 1642, and containing 201 names. The first octavo Triennial was 
published in’Boston in 1776, and contains 32 pages. The obituary dates 
were first inserted by Mr. Sibley in 1842, according to a plan devised 
by Charles Folsom (1813). He also edited the Annual Catalogue 
from 1850 to 1870 (inclusive). His connection with the Triennial had 
led him to see the necessity of having the fullest possible knowledge 
of the history of each member of the graduating classes. Accord- 
ingly, in 1849, he began to solicit interviews with those about to 
graduate, and wrote out the leading biographical incidents thus com- 
municated to him. From this and other sources his “ Notices of Har- 
vard Graduates” has been com- 
piled. The editions of the Trien- 
nial for 1860 and later contained 
an “Appeal to Graduates and 
Others,” setting forth the necessity 
of biographical sketches, followed 
by a list of eighteen questions, 
similar in scope and character to 
those now contained in the class- 
books, which originated with the 
class of 1827. 

Mr. Sibley lived a celibate life in 
Divinity Hall from 1826, the date 
of its first occupancy, to 1866, with 
the exception of six years and a 
half. There he prepared his 
“History of Union, Me.,” and his 
“Index to John Adams’s Works.” 
Twenty years were spent in room 
No. 15. In 1866 he was married to 
Charlotte Augusta Langdon Cook, 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody officiat- 
ing. For the last thirty-two years 
he has acted as chorister in singing 
the 78th Psalm at the Commence- 
ment dinner ; succeeding, in 1849, 
the Rev. Dr. John Pierce (1793) of 
Brookline, who had performed the 
same part during the preceding fifty 
years. In 1856 Mr. Sibley received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Bowdoin College, and since 1846 he 
has been an active member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

There is another side to Mr. Sibley’s character, not so widely 
known as it should be, which testifies that he holds in grateful re- 
membrance the assistance rendered him when preparing for college. 
In 1860 he began a series of gifts to Phillips Exeter Academy, now 
valued at $30,000, the income of which is ultimately to be employed 
for the support of meritorious and needy students. At his urgent 
request, the donor of the fund remained unknown to the general 
public till the new academy building was dedicated in 1872, when he 
reluctantly allowed the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody to divulge the secret. 
His speech in response to the applause thus elicited was one of the 
chief events of the day. In 1879, in compliance with a request of 
the trustees, his portrait was added to those of other Exeter nota- 
bles who adorn the walls of the chapel. 

Mr. Sibley has been longer identified with the library than any per- 
son now living, and has always been a trustworthy guardian of the 
treasures in his charge. The writer well remembers one occasion 
when, after long and earnest pleading to be allowed to take a some- 
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what rare book from the library, the coveted volume was carefully 
wrapped in strong paper, and reluctantly committed to his keeping 
with many injunctions by Mr. Sibley to guard it from injury, and re- 
turn it at an early date, under penalty of forfeiting his chances of 
similar favors in the future. 

He is most noted for his careful, methodica] habits, as the almost 
perfect accuracy of his published literary work proves. The many 
letters received by him, together with the loose memoranda accumu- 
lated during thirty-five years, have all been chronologically arranged 
and bound. A collection of newspaper cuttings containing biograph- 
ical obituaries and sketches, and notices of appointment to offices and 
other honors has also been made, indexed and arranged in scrap- 
books in the order in which the names of the graduates to whom they 
refer appear in the Quinquennial. Harvard’s future historian will thus 
find a great part of his work done for him. 

Mr. Sibley’s published works are : — 

“ Index to the writings of George Washington.” 1837. 

“A History of the Town of Union, in the County of Lincoln, Me., 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century ; with a Family Register of 
the Settlers before the Year 1800, and of their Descendants.” 1851. 

“Index to the Works of John Adams.” Boston, 1853. 

“Fort Pownall and Brigadier Waldo.” Mew England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, April, 1859. 

“Notices of Account-books of Treasurers of Harvard College from 
1669 to 1752.” Printed in the “Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society,” November, 1862. 

“ Notices of the Triennial and Annual Catalogues of Harvard Uni- 
versity; with a Reprint of the Catalogues of 1674, 1682, and 1700.” 
8vo. Boston, 1865. 


He also edited the American reprint of George Chalmers’s “ Intro- 
duction to the History of the Colonies,” giving, from the State Papers, a 
Comprehensive View of their Revolt. 2 vols:8vo. Boston, 1845. The 
London edition of this work, 1782, was suppressed at the first volume, 
and the American edition was printed from the author’s manuscript. 

The most important as well as the most laborious of Mr. Sibley’s 


publications is his “ Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University,” the first and only work of the kind published in America; 
“the fruit of an incredible amount of patient and judicious labor, and, 
while of special value as a record of the College, it is second in im- 
portance to no contribution to the early history of New England.” 
The first volume, a royal octavo, was issued in 1873 ; and Mr. Sibley, 
now in his seventy-sixth year, with his mental faculties and physical 
constitution fully competent to the task, is laboriously at work on the 
second volume, which, uniform with the first, will probably be issued 
during the present year. 


REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD, 1822-1826. 


BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 


Ir I may be permitted to glean after such reapers as my classmate 
Dr. Peabody, and others who have brought in so rich a harvest of 
reminiscences, I can perhaps furnish a few interesting particulars 
about college as I knew it, which have not yet been noticed. 

I have been somewhat surprised that no mention has been made of 
the “ Thundering Bolus.” This was a stout baton of oak, about two 
feet in length, tipped at each end with iron, which belonged of right 
to the strongest man in the junior class. It was handed down by the 
possessor to the person in the next class whom he supposed to be 
entitled to it; but if any other member of the class was disposed to 
dispute his claim, he might take it, if he could, and hold it upon the 
same conditions. 

There was also said to be a jack-knife that was transmitted from 
class to class to the person whose pretensions to personal comeliness 
were considered to be the smallest. But there was a mystery about 
that jack-knife. Whether or not the holders were modest about 
flaunting their honors in the eyes of the world, I cannot say; but I 
never met with any one who had seen it. I was on very intimate 
terms with an excellent and hi: :.iy esteemed member of my class, 
who, if there had been such a knife, would have been likely to know 
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something about it ; and, if he ever had it in his possession, I think 
that in the confidence of friendship he would have shown it to me. 
But, as I never heard from him any thing about it, 1 have always sup- 
posed that the jack-knife belonged to the same category as the “ air- 
drawn dagger” of Macbeth. 

Much remains to be told about the societies in those days. I can 
only speak of those to which I belonged. Some of my predecessors 
seem to have had a lingering regard for the secresy which theoreti- 
cally invested the proceedings of some of those societies ; but, as the 
veil that hid their mysteries was worn to rags more than half a century 
ago, I feel no such scruple. The society to which we were first ad- 
mitted was the Fraternity of 1770, the oldest society in collcge, older 
by eleven years than the @BK. It had hada continuous existence, 
under various names, from the date that it bore in its title. In my day 
all the records from the beginning were in existence, and, if they have 
been preserved till now, have become valuable historical relics. 
Washington Allston was once its secretary; and his graphic pen, not 
satisfied with a bare record of the proceedings, sometimes added to it 
a fanciful illustration. Into this society we were chosen towards the 
end of the second term of the freshman year, strictly according to col- 
lege rank, the first sixteen of the class. The business of the society 
was declamation and extemporaneous discussion. The government 
was in the hands of the sophomore members. Past members of the 
two upper classes frequently attended the meetings, and took part in 
the debates. 

The most enjoyable society with which I was acquainted was the 
Hasty-Pudding Club. Those were the days of its primitive simpli- 
city. Its fare was simply what its name implied. Its whole variety 
lay within the limits of Indian and rye, milk and molasses. The intel- 
lectual part of its business was the discussion of some question, under 
the form of a judicial trial. - Much wit was attempted in drawing up 
the indictment; and, after the question had been thoroughly canvassed 
by the arguments of counsel and the charge of the judge, it passed 
into hands of the rest of the meeting as jury, and was discussed by 
them in their constructive retirement. The society met at the rooms 
of its members. The neighboring rooms were laid under a contribu- 
tion of chairs, which were always cheerfully furnished. The pudding 
was prepared by a worthy matron of the neighborhood, who was re- 
garded as a guasi member of the society, and, although she never ap- 
peared at the meetings, was always affectionately spoken of as Sister 
Stimson. Two huge porridge-pots filled with seething mush, hung 
upon a stout pole, were carried between the two “ providers” of the 
evening, often to the fourth story of one of the college buildings. 
There is no tradition of any member being scalded to death in this 
enterprise, and I do not remember that we regarded it at that time as 
any thing else than good fun; but, as I look back upon it, our escape 
seems almost miraculous. A bowl of pudding was always carried to 
the officer of the entry in which the meeting was held. After the 
meeting, the occupants of neighboring rooms were invited in to par- 
take of the abundance of pudding that was commonly left. Three 
orations and poems were delivered before the society annually: on the 
Fourth of July, the 22d of February, and the anniversary of the society. 
They were delivered in one of the recitation-rooms in University. 
The officers of the “government,” as it was then called, were invited, 
and many of them always attended; Dr. Kirkland invariably. On 
these occasions no pudding was provided. 

The only scientific society was the Hermetic, which cultivated 
chemistry. It was permitted to occupy for its purposes the room No. 
20 Stoughton. There I first tasted the sweets of nitrous oxide. The 
society seemed to think that its zeal for science was best proved by 
the production of the most villanous smells possible. Hence it was 
always in bad odor among the occupants of the neighboring rooms. 
Into this society we were elected, I think, at the end of the sopho- 
more or beginning of the junior year. 

A society was founded by our class in our freshman year, which 
rejoiced in the name of AKPIBOAOTOYMENOI, a name first proposed 
in jest by a member of the committee appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution, but which, to his surprise, was seriously accepted, and by that 
name, or an abbreviation of it, “ The Akribols,” the society was known 
during the first two years of its existence. The business of the soci- 
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ety was written composition and extemporaneous debate. As this so- 
ciety was our own creation, we carried it on with great interest and 
zeal. The foundation of an excellent library was laid. In papers read 
before this society, Richard Hildreth gave early promise of that vigor 
and clearness of thought, thoroughness of research, incisiveness of 
expression, and force of imagination, which afterward appeared con- 
spicuously in his works of history and fiction. And George Putnam 
manifested from the beginning the same intuitive good sense, and 
manly, direct, forceful utterance, that distinguished his sermons. His 
style stems to have been formed by no process, but to have been a part 
of the man. It may be said to have been already in existence, the 
first time he put pen to paper. Its forms were more completely filled 
out by the expanding maturity of his mind, but its essential character- 
istics never changed. But the ruling and inspiring spirit of the soci- 
ety was Robert Rantoul. He had great mental activity and acuteness, 
and remarkable organizing’ and administrative ability, which qualities 
he afterwards exhibited in conspicuous public stations. He devoted 
himself with great zeal to the interests of the society, and the form it 
finally took may be considered as his creation. He was well acquaint- 
ed with parliamentary law, and always insisted on the society conduct- 
ing its proceedings with the formality of a legislative body. He thus 
communicated to us knowledge, and trained us to habits, which some 
of the members doubtless found useful in after-life. I remember, by 
the way, that one evening during the Presidential campaign of 1824, 
the society resolved itself into a “ committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union,” and discussed the merits of the several candidates. 
Rantoul’s designs for the society were very ambitious. He wished to 
have it absorb all the other literary societies in college, and that it 
should be divided into four lodges, to be conducted by the four classes 
respectively, which should occasionally hold general meetings to- 
gether; and that its work should embrace not only literature, but also 
moral, intellectual, and physical science. He succeeded so far as to 
induce the Fraternity of 1770 and the Hermetic Society to merge their 
existence in the new society. The latter brought to it its local habita- 
tion and its scientific assets, and the former the prestige of its anti- 
quity; the society in its new form receiving the name of the Insti- 
tute of 1770. How far all the details of this plan were carried into 
successful and permanent operation, I am unable to say. I only know 
that the Institute of 1770 continues to exist, after the lapse of more 
than half a century, and I am told that it is one of the most useful 
and valuable of college societies. 

The undergraduate members of the @ B K in those days, as I believe 
is still the case, never met except for the election of members and 
officers. The society had a library, kept in 24 Holworthy, consisting 
of a small number of extremely respectable books, which nobody ever 
cared to use, and to which additions were never made. 

Among the accounts that have been given of societies for religious 
edification, I find no one that exactly answers to the description of 
one to which I belonged in my senior year, which was called the Adel- 
phoi, and which met on Sunday evenings in Dr. Levi Hedge’s recita- 
tion-room in the uppef south-east corner of University. 

I am able to give, from personal knowledge, some definite informa- 
tion about the college uniform. A law prescribing a uniform went 
into operation the year previous to my entering college in 1822. The 
uniform consisted of an Oxford mixed suit, the coat single-breasted, 
with three crow’s-feet on the sleeve to distinguish a senior, two for a 
junior, one for a sophomore, and none for a freshman. The outside 
coat was to be of the same color. For summer wear the vest and 
pantaloons, of whatever material, were to be plain white or plain black. 
Of this uniform the square cap and tassel was originally a part, but it 
was found so inconvenient, that it was soon tacitly allowed to fall into 
disuse; but the rest of the law was strictly enforced all through my 
college life, and I do not know how much longer, but probably not 
long. That its operation had ceased early in Mr. Quincy’s adminis- 
tration, I infer from an anecdote of that period. Mr. Quincy very 
much disliked the full beard, which was then coming into fashion ; 
and when a student appeared before him with such a beard, and in a 
blue coat with gilt buttons, Mr. Quincy said to him, in his brusque 
way, “What do you go about in such a fashion for? You look like 
the constellation of the Great Bear.” 





PHI BETA KAPPA. 


ORATION OF THE REV. DR. R. S. STORRS. — POEM OF EDGAR FAW- 
. CETT. — REPORT OF THE MEETING. 


Tue Phi Beta Kappa Society is one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored of the societies in the College. Its charter bears the date of 
Dec. 4, 1779; and its first regular meeting, according to the records, 
took place Sept. 5, 1781. The members are almost invariably chosen 
by reason of high scholarship or literary ability. From each class 
eight members holding the highest positions on the rank-list for the 

.freshman and sophomore years are chosen in the last half of the 
junior year; and they in turn elect from their classmates principally 
those who attain the highest rank in the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior years, or obtain prizes for literary work. Although the society 
in the first forty years of its existence was almost a purely college 
literary society, its undergraduate members, called “immediate mem- 
bers,” hold nowadays only business meetings ; but the whole society, 
which now includes a host of the most distinguished graduates, meet 
once a year on the day after Commencement. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that with the great respect which its age and scholarly mem- 
bers bring, its annual meetings, exercises and dinner, are looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 

The annual meeting this year was held in Boylston Hall at ten o’clock 
A.M., July 2, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829) presiding. The chief busi- 
ness of public interest was the passage of the following resolutions : — 

(1) That, in commemoration of the centennial of our Alpha, we invite the 
other Alphas to meet us in convention next year on the anniversary, June 30, 
1881. 

(2) That they be requested to send delegates empowered to vote on any 
changes of the charter. 

(3) That five delegates be appointed to represent this Alpha on that occasion. 

(4) That in the issue of future charters the charter of the Western Reserve 
College be suggested as a model. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar (1835), Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D. (1859), Justin Winsor (1853), and Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, D.D. (1825), were appointed as delegates from this Alpha. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows: Joseph H. Choate 
(1852) of New York, president ; Theodore Lyman (1855) of Brookline, vice- 
president ; William G. Hale (1870) of Cambridge, secretary. Dr. Holmes 
has requested that he should not be considered a candidate for re-election as 
president. 

The following-named gentlemen were elected to honorary membership : 
Edgar Fawcett of New York, Franklin Bartlett (1869) of New York, John 
P. Hopkinson (1861) of Cambridge, Gen. Francis C. Barlow (1855) of New 
York, Dr. Charles E. Ware (1834) of. Boston, Arthur G. Sedgwick (1864) of 
New York. 

After the adjournment, a procession was formed in front of the building, 
Gardner Martin Lane of Cambridge and James Bettner Ludlow of New 
York, N.Y., both of the junior class (1881), acting as marshals. The repre- 
sentatives of the different classes formed in inverse order chronologically, and 
marched to Sanders Theatre to the music of the Germania Orchestra. At 
the theatre, which contained a goodly number of auditors, principally ladies, 
Dr. Holmes presided, and Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody made the opening 
prayer. 

The oration was delivered by the Rev. Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The orator spoke for upwards of two hours, and during the whole time he 
kept the earnest attention of his critical audience. The accompanying 
abstract -is sufficiently long and interesting to show that the oration was 
one of the best productions ever presented to the society. 

The poem by Edgar Fawcett of New York City is given in full below. 


THE ORATION. 
BY REV. RICHARD S$. STORRS, D.D, 


Ir.is a brilliant and prophetic enthusiasm of our times which finds its 
incentive in the advancing mastery of man over nature. To an extent not 
always equalled in political, military, or religious enthusiasms, it is obviously 
justified by what he has achieved in his long wrestle with the vast and ener- 
getic physical system in which he is placed. He knows more of it, through 
the widened range of geographical exploration ; through the broader scope 
and the finer exactness of scientific research ; through the occasional surpris- 
ing insight of poetical genius, seizing the secret rhythms of nature and aatici- 


pating subsequent discourses of science. He uses it, accordingly, with clearer 
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intelligence, a more assured and fruitful freedom. The impulse to govern 
has certainly had no fairer field or nobler exhibition than it has with the 
modern student of nature. Not content with climbing the lucent steeps, by 
lens and analysis, that he may follow the stars in their courses, may measure 
their masses, prefigure their motions, and even detect their forming elements, — 
or with making the rocks give up their fossils, unroll their records of fire- 
mist and of glacier, and show how they are arched and wedged to maintain 
the continents ; not satisfied to explore the physical constitution of the animal 
tribes, through hidden miles deep beneath the sea-surface, to interpret the 
physiology and chemistry of plants, or to search for the secret origin of life, 
and trace its development in the manifold marvels of organization, — he com- 
mands admiration by making the forces, vita! «+ mechanical, which his 
search ascertains, contribute to his plans, in deft, elastic, unwearied service. 
His successes in this direction give ever-fresh surprise to the century. . . . 
Man seems approaching, with no dilatory steps, the point where he shall 
have familiar supremacy over the forces hitherto hidden in the great com- 
plex of what we call “nature ;” when his alert and indefatigable will, not 
aspiring to arrest or radically change the vast and delicate cosmical ene?gies, 
shall be able to use them with easy and secure. control. Already, in part, 
hereafter, it seems probable with a completeness only indicated now, he is 
to have at his command, under the beneficent primitive laws which no 
ingenuity can amend or avoid, the physical powers that play like thought, 
yet work with an energy demiurgic, in the structure of the globe. Then the 
planet shall be subjected to him whose direct muscular hold upon its mass 
is so insignificant, presenting its forces for his employment, its wealths for 
his possession, its secrets of beauty for his gladness and culture, while it 
also bears him in silent smoothness along the vast aérial spaces. . . . This 
ampler mastery of man over nature tends, no doubt, to the steady increase of 
general intelligence ; to the liberalizing of governments, and the wider estab- 
lishment of popular freedoms. . While it keeps the chemist busy in his labora- 
tory, the mineralogist with his hammer, or the civil engineer with his exact 
and immense calculations, it expands the range and augments the equipment 
of institutions of learning. It tends to brace and exhilarate the spirit of peo- 
ples, making each person whose life is embraced in their composite unity 
more conscious of the common sovereignty over whatever furthers enterprise. 
It brings nations into neighborhood, and gives growing intimacy to both their 
moral and their jural relations, thus tending at last to realize the ideal of a 
race compacted of many peoples, each with its idioms of law, custom, art, 
language, but all united in common endeavor and a common aspiration. . . . 
It was the signal of unrivalled empire, in the day of Rome’s power, when 
tribute came to the conquering city from peoples of whom the generation 
just passed had not even heard. It sets a superb crown upon man, that so 
many sciences and practical arts, unknown to our childhood, now bring to him 
ensigns and troops, spices and gold. . . . . I cannot but feel that it threatens 
a loss to much which is of value in civilization; that the recognition of 
spheres of being above our sense — the positive and practical recognition of 
such, in the minds from which others take uplift and impulse — is quite indis- 
pensable to whatever is noblest in thought and life, and that when this 
passes, if it shall pass, from the general consciousness, an immense force 
will be deducted from the powers which have wrought for man’s advance- 
ment. It may be, therefore, part of our business not to suppress, but cer- 
tainly to supplement, the now active tendency of thought by bringing nearer 
to the average mind the things superior which pass the limits of what we call 
nature. .. . It is at once to be observed how native to the mind appears to 
be the imbedded impression of something transcending the reach of nature, 
of realms of existence surpassing sight, yet of substantive verity, and to 
whose abounding intenser life the highest which we know on the earth is 
partial and rude. . . . The religions of the world have not been suggested, 
however they have been used, by craft and ambition. They have sprung 
from instinctive aspirations in the soul, reaching toward persons and powers 
supernatural, as surely as geysers, flinging their strange and steaming col- 
umns through icy airs, have taken their impulse from profound and energetic 
subterranean forces. If any thing, therefore, seems native to man, it is this 
tendency to affirm the invisible, and to reach, in desire, toward realms of 
being surpassing ours. As the frame of the bird prepares it for flight, and 
foreshows that as its function and joy; as the automatic impulse of the fish 
propels it, as by a physical force, through the paths of the seas, —so the inti- 
mate and continuing conctitution of the soul appears to ordain man to accept 
and reach after what passes the limits of sense and time. If the instinct, so 
general, is not a real one, or if there is nothing in the facts of the universe 
which furnishes foundation and argument for it, it is hard to infer any thing 
with confidence from such a deceptive mental constitution. . . . Nor may we 
omit to notice also the inspiration which comes from the same high source to 
whatever is stateliest, loveliest, sovereign, in the domain of character. I do 
not refer, of course, to any special graces or forces ascribed to special forms 
of religion, but to the general moral effect of the clear recognition of things 
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supernal upon the personal spirit in man. Tranquillity is born of it. So are 
gentleness, gravity, and a grand aspiration. It is the condition of those 
august hopes which are essentially helpful to virtue. Chivalric disregard 
of danger and pain is as natural to it as the lift of the waves when the moon 
hangs above them. Out of it has streamed an invincible courage into the 
will, in the time of imminent earthly peril. From it have sprung irresistible 
enthusiasms that have matched and mastered the onsets of power. It has 
been the stimulant to heroic consecration, which no resistance could daunt 
or break, any more than grapeshot can shatter the sunshine. . .. Here, 
therefore, is the inexhaustible impulse to an intrinsic and beautiful nobleness. 
It is not from laws, teachings, examples, the maxims of prudence, or the dic- 
tates of conscience : it is from this immense conception of the timeless rela- 
tions of the spirit in man, and of its possible coming association with persons 
and spheres transcending thought, that the-subtlest and strongest incentive 
comes to what is august and delicate in virtue. If one had the chance to 
write a poem for spirits to read in higher realms, to mould the marble into 
lovely forms of ecstasy and passion for them to contemplate, to paint the 
picture whose beauty should show no pallid tint or tremulous line beneath 
the searching heavenly lustres, with what infinite pains would he strive at his 
work! That he can make his character worthy the free acceptance of those 
whose feet, sandalled with light, have trodden only ethereal paths, it is the 
grandest benefit of grace which God, if there be a God, has bestowed. It is 
assuredly the consummate expression of the power of protoplasm, if that it 
be which has built the creation. And when the thought of such a result 
rises within one, the view of character which dominates the world from Gali- 
lee and from Calvary needs no word to interpret and ‘no argument to defend 
it. The spirit, alive to its own possibilities, will exultingly seek to share and 
show that perfect beauty. .... I need scarcely remind you what ethereal 
elements have been imparted by the same immense force to all best forms of 
human expression, in poétry, art, or the eloquence which has swayed and 
exalted men’s minds, or what energies have flowed from it into history and 
society. The supernatural element in the mechanism of poems is certainly 
not needful to their highest effect. It may, indeed, repulse the mind, as an 
over-bold effort to bring the supernal into such a contact with our palpable 
sphere as its august supremacy forbids. Yet even this is not always with- 
out its impression on the sensitive spirit, which meets it with indefinite throbs 
of response, as cavern-waves tremble in sympathy with far-off tides. The 
wine-colored waters breaking around the high-beaked ships, the camp-fires 
glittering on the plain, the splendor of armor shining in the air as with the 
flash of mountain-fires, the troubled dust rising in mist before the tramp of 
rapid feet, greaves with their silver clasps, helmets crested with horse-hair 
plumes, the marvellous shield with triple border, blazoned with manifold 
device, and circled by the ocean-stream, the changeful and impetuous fight, 
the anguish and rage, and the illustrious funeral-pile, — not by these, though 
moving before us in epic verse, and touched with iridescent lights by the 
glamour of genius, is the mind held captive to the Iliad as by its shadowy 
morning-time spirit of “surmise and aspiration ;” by the tender and daring 
divine illusions which see the air quick with veiled powers, and the respond- 
ing earth the haunted field of their Olympian struggle and debate. . . . But 
deeper and more intimate is the power which enters into the inmost life of 
poetry from the spiritual cognizance of spheres above sense. It would be 
presumptuous for me to say this in presence of these honored and lau- 
relled poets, if it were not their presence, and the memory of their work, 
which prompt the saying., Even the beauty which picturesque verse delights to 
celebrate, depends for its delicate and supreme recognition on such spiritual 
insight. . . . . There is a transcendent mood of the spirit, wherein the mean- 
est flower that blows awakens thoughts too deep for tears, to which the grass- 
blade is oracular, and the common bush seems “afire with God,” before 
which the splendors of closing day repeat the flash of jasper and beryl. It 
comes when the soul is keenly conscious of relations to spheres surpassing 
sense, and to a creative personal Spirit with which all things are interfused. 
Aside from this, the yellow primrose is nothing more; and the glory of the 
sunset — seen from Sorrento or seen from Cambridge —fails from the hues 
of lucid gold or glowing ruby, because there fall no more suggestions, from 
all that splendor, of realms beyond the fading vision. . . . But if this be true 
of outward nature, how much more clearly is it true of the spirit of man! 
Then only can this be manifested to us in the mystery of verse when it is 
recognized as personal, moral, of divine origin and divine affiliations, with 
unsounded futures waiting for it; when, in other words, it is set in relations 
with immense and surpassing realms of life. I may not properly illustrate 
from the living, but one example suggests itself to all. Hawthorne’s genius 
did not utter itself in rhyme ; but how solitary, high-musing, it moves before 
us in this atmosphere of the essential mysteriousness of life, as in the ten- 
ebrous splendor of sombre clouds, alf whose edges burn with gold! Without 
something of this, poetry always remains commonplace. Outward action may 
be pictured, of course. Tragical events may find fitting memorial. The 











mani Jid pageants, popular or imperial, may march before us through mary 
cantos, as on a broad and brilliant stage. But these, alone, are as paltry 
plumes of fireweed, taking the place of the burned forest whose every tree- 
stem was “the mast of some great ammiral.” The grand and imperative in- 
tuitions of the soul, which affirm the ideal and are prophetic of things above 
nature, —the thoughts that wander through eternity, — the love, prayer, pas- 
sion, hope, which have no ultimate consummation on earth, and which in 
themselves predict immortality, — these, which must furnish the substance of 
poetry, are only represented, in the most ductile and musical verse, on the 
basis of the spiritual philosophy. Poets differ, 2s do the stars which astron- 
omy shows in the triple suns, — blue, crimson, gold, bound in the firm alli- 
ances of the heavens. But a sun black in substance, and shooting bolts of 
darkness from it, were as easily conceivable as a Comtist Shakespeare or an 
agnostic Wordsworth. . . . So in lordliest buildings it is always their con- 
nection with what is unseen which gives the final majesty and rhythm. It is 
not the palace, with splendid fagade, and internal wealths of mosaic and mar- 
quetry ; it is not the fortress, the theatre, or the Bourse, — which most fully 
expresses or animates the genius whose subduing thought sets in motion the 
quarry. One must build to the praise of a Being above, to build the noblest me- 
morial of himself. The thought of the something unsearchable and immense, 
toward which all human life is tending, — the thought of domains of life, of 
mysterious height and unhorizoned expanse,-—this must exalt and sanctify 
the spirit, that it may pile the stubborn rock in most superb and lovely pro- 
portions. And with this must come the sense of intervention from higher 
realms, to lift the spirit toward that which transcends it, and to open paths to 
immortal possession. Then Brunelleschi may set his dome on unfaltering 
piers. Then Angelo may verily “hang the Pantheon in the air.” Then the 
unknown builder, whose personality disappears in his work, may stand an 
almost inspired mediator between the upward-looking thought and the 
spheres overhead. Each line then becomes full of aspiration, as the vast 
structure rises in nave and transept and pointed arch. The groined roof 
grows dusky with majestic glooms, while, beneath, the windows flame as with 
apocalyptic light of jewels. Angelic presences, sculptured upon the portal, 
invite the wayfarer, and lift before him their wings of promise. Within is a 
worship which incense only clouds, which spoken sermons only mar. The 
building itself becomes a worship: a Gloria in Excelsis, articulate in stone: 
the noblest tribute offered on earth, by any art, to Him from whom its 
impulse came, and with the ineffable majesty of whose spirit all skies are 
filled! . . 2 « 

Not art alone feels this vast impulse which descends from afar. It enters 
into human life, gives conquering courage to human society, develops what- 
ever is grandest in the race, and becomes the spring of its noblest endeavors. 
With illustrations of the energy which has been poured from it, into the action 
of persons and of peoples, history is vivid. ... We need not go back to 
times medizval. It was the same incalculable force which burst into unsur- 
passed exhibition in that terrible struggle of the Netherland burghers against 
the power and rage of Spain, which one of your recent illustrious members 
has celebrated in a prose rich and melodious as an epic. That fierce and 
almost unending fight on sea and land, the desperate self-devotion which cut 
the: dykes, and would give the drowned plains to the sea rather than yield 
them to the invader; the absolutely unconquerable will, which defeats 
could not daunt, nor delays weary, nor the death of the leader fatally break ; 
the final recklessness of all pain and all assault, which bore starvation and 
did not flinch, and which never would yield while a hand remained to light a 
match or an arm was left to lift a lance, — all which makes the story sublime, 
its fame immortal, — came from a faith in things unseen. It was in the meas- 
ureless energy of that, that the weak conquered the strong, and imrassionea 
peasants, citizens, women, expelled from their coasts the richest and most 
insolent power of the world. Hardly another scene in history is, more signifi- 
cant than that of the starving people, when the siege of Leyde. was suddenly 
raised, staggering to the church, to offer their faint but eager worship, before 
their lips had tasted bread! . . . In the measure of whatever power we have, 
it surely belongs to us to endeavor, if only as patriotic and thoughtful men, 
that this recognition, profound and prophetic, of the greatness of the personal 
spirit in man, and of its relation to remotest realms of spiritual life, shall not 
pass away from our eager and prosperous American society. Here is the 
sudden assembling of the nations, attracted by opportunities, compacted in 
liberty. Here is the wealth of furrowed field and forest height, of river-beds 
gleaming and hills crowded with waiting metals. The land echoes with the 
roll of swift wheels, and waters pulsate to the throb of the engine, while 
mechanisms spring from the virile and fruitful life of the people, almost as 
roses from out the juicy.shoots of June. But every thing in the future of 
whatever is best here depends on the maintenance of the sense of relationship 
in our present incipient life to domains of experience of which no telescope 
gives us a hint, but which send out to meet us sublime premonitions. Art, 
poetry, a noble philesophy, as well as theology, have in this their condition; 
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| even generous liberties, copious and continuing public charities ; whatever is 


truly enlightened in government ; whatever is morally great in history. We 
stand surrounded by no such monuments of a renowned past as are centres 
of fine incitement abroad. All the more is it needful that we recognize the 
enduring systems of life, older than suns, above cities and states and stellar 
spaces, and feel, as Pascal said, that “then only is man great and incompara- 
ble, when considered according to his end.” The searching of nature goes 
on all the time, with accelerating speed and with splendid success. All the 
more, I judge, should it be ours, in whatever profession, of whatever commu- 
nities or special opinions, to see that man is not “lost,” as one has said, 
“in the bosom of the vastness and splendor of nature ;” to maintain the pre- 
eminence of the thoughtful and personal spirit in him over all nerve-tissue, 
with all cerebral convolutions ; to maintain the accordant supremacy in the 
universe of the spiritual over the physical, the immutable sublimity, the 
superlative splendor of realms of existence transcending sense. 

If that impression does not remain on this intrepid and powerful people, it 
will be their dire calamity and loss. Eloquence, without it, will miss what is 
loftiest, will be replaced by a careless and pulseless disquisition, or fall to 
the flatness of political slang. Life without it will lose its sacredness, with its 
supreme and mystic charm. Society without it will fail of inspiration, and be 
drowned in an animalism whose rising tides will keep pace with its wealth. 
. +. [tis the delightful assurance of science that the tear and the star are 
equally embraced in an infinite scheme, and that one law regulates the phyl- 
lotactic arrangement of leaves upon stems and the vast revolutions of the 
planets in the heavens. In like manner it is our privilege to feel that the 
humblest life, which has intellect and will in it, is associated intimately with 
unreached cycles, surpassing thought, to which it has organic relation. On the 
full assurance of this fundamental scheme of the universe has rested, hitherto, 
the philosopher’s enthusiasm, the martyr’s faith, and the hero’s consecration. 
On this affirmative and solid impression has securely been builded whatever 
it delights us to retain from the past. Only that which shall make the same 
conviction as firm and sustaining in the centuries to come, will give to them 
true power and beauty, esthetic grace, intellectual vision, moral wisdom. It 
is for us, then, personally to live in the radiant apprehension of that unmeas- 
ured over-world, the shadow of whose glory fell not on Hebrew hills alone, 
but on Grecian, Persian, Indian, heights ; some echoes of whose magisterial 
harmonies have been heard in all superior spirits, and the touch of whose 
far-shining prediction on any pure mind makes hope elate and purpose high. 
It is the supremest human office, in whatever relations and whatever position, 
rising above the investing physical forces and laws, discerning the intensity 
and the boundlessness of life with which the spirit in man is allied, to make 
them also inspiring to others: that thus, through us, may be transfused a 
glory from them into the minds which we affect ; that we may cast from our 
few years something of this transfiguring light upon the life of coming times ; 
that we may honor as we ought that secret and masterful intellectual spirit, 
whose power and love bear in themselves immortal presage; that we may 
honor Him above in whose unseen infolding life the universe rests, 


** And make our branches lift a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven.” 


THE REPUBLIC. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


. 
Repustic, made at length 
Splendid for stately strength, 

O thou at once our glory and hope and pride, 
Hear us, for at thy knee 
Gathering, we thrill to be 

Children of those that in thy lordly cause once died! 
Thou wert an ungrown power, in that far time 
Of eager patriots, dying for the right; 

But now, with mien imperial and sublime, 

No more a youngling weak and slight, 

Thou standest, viewed by many a neighbor clime, 
Clothed with a terrible majesty like light, 

Awful yet strangely lovely in thy maiden ihight! 


ul. 
Now past thy hundredth year, 
Thy green youth bursts its bud, 
Aloe-like blossoming into beauteous flower; 
A bloom whose petals clear 
Gleam with no stains of blood 
From slaughterous Malvern’s rout or hot Antietam’s hour. 
All memories now of those distracted years 
Are swept from thy sweet name, 
And lo! the pureness of thy virginal fame 






Washed clean from any shadow of soiling blame 
By pitiful and penitential tears! 

From palm-plumed lands that tropic water laves 
To where the Atlantic hurls on rugged Maine 
The cold green turbulence of his massive waves, 
Alike to South and North the unnumbered slain 
Spake with soft eloquence of one common pain, 
Jn the mute pathos of their multitudinous graves! 


There are who name thee with a mournful sigh, 
Qur country, murmuring how that chaste ideal 
Which great-souled dreamers loved in days gone by, 
Is now substantiate in this earthy real! 

These point to many a fraud and loathsome lie; 


To ignorance throned where wisdom's word should rule; 


To gold’s insatiate lust, 
Or bribery’s acrid poison, rotting trust, 


Till the pure statesman turns the vulgar lobbyist’s too! ; 


To liberty in the slanderer’s lawless pen; 
Equality in the plutocrat’s curled lip, 

And in the plunderous leagues of public men 
Fraternity’s millennial fellowship! 

These question where our leaders live 

Loftily representative, 

Free in their reverent vassalage to right; 

Not making high responsibilities don 

The liveried menial’s plight; 

Not following where brute avarice may have bid, 
That while their fleeting terms of power lapse on, 
Gross personal booty may be well increased, — 
Like lacqueys among their master’s pantries hid, 
Guzzling the wine-lees of the feast! 

And other cavillers, honestly enough, 


While all the intrigues of greedy railroad kings 
With steam are symbolling their pompous puff, 
Illusory credit, light repute on earth, 
And virtues flung to the winds like weightless things! 
Yet others ask what welfare may abide 
In desolate Southern homes where famine’s creep 
Grows stealthier toward the final leap; 
Where rusts the unnoted implement beside 
- The ungathered harvest’s growth, 
And where the famishing negro is not loath, 
With poor brain fed on its new blood-bought pride, 
To loll in his emancipated sloth! 

1. 
Ah, cavillers, wherefore gaze 
Only upon the shadow of that dear shape, 
Our bright Republic, heir of the unborn days, 
Nor look toward where the godlike tresses drape 
A brow of luminous majesty and eyes 
Unfathomable as deeps of dawn-bathed skies ? 
Nay, who shall solve the awful riddle of time ? 
The veil of the inmost temple who shall rend ? 
If discords break the solemn centuries’ chime, 
Why may not these, even these, divinely blend 
Toward some serene and unimagined end, 
To breathe some grander harmony that our ear 
May no more hear 
Than some slight shell, pale waif of the outer tide, 
Tossed lightly upon some shore, 
Down in its fragile roseate whorl may hide 
The resonance of all ocean’s haughty roar! 
Nay, cavillers, for a moment pause. . . . 
Does liberty shine less brilliantly to-day 
Because within man’s breast that spark of the god 
Would seem to prophesy its own decay ? 
Is slavery less of sacrilege because 
His freedom finds the slave an indolent clod ? 
Or peace less beautiful because men still slay ? 
Ah! let us not forget 
That the effort once to grandly do is more 
Than myriads of achievements aimed less high; 
And that when a people’s purpose hath been set 
‘Toward some end nobler yet, 
Some loftier goal of good unsought before, 
Then deeds and words that cannot utterly die 
Leap into life with a flash whence men are shown 
Eternal Truth calm-browed on her eternal throne! 


v. 


America, thou art not to blame 

If slow humanity crawls and will aot run 
Toward lands more golden, that the wealthful sun 
Of freedom richlier warms and shines upon! 
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America, in thy name 

The best that men can do this hour is done! 

Of progress in its onward flight 

Thine are the sinewy fearless eagle wings; 

Thou art the foremost in the world’s wild fight 
For royaller royalties than fleshly kings. 

On Europe, numbed with tyranny’s cold spell, 
The auroral light of thy great sunrise fell, 

And lo! as when some glacial polar sea 

Is smitten of Spring down all its torpid deep, 
And through it mighty lengthening fissures creep, 
Or ominous rumbling throes begin to be, 

So in the Old World's long-frozen breast awoke 
Desires that seemed at first of faint degree, 

But now become desires no power can choke, 
Till the ancient East, like the young West, is free! 
Yet not the mad mob, furious to be fed, 

Groaning wild, violent words of priest and tax, 
Not flaming pa'‘aces, nor streets clogged with dead, 
Nor white throats bared below the pitiless axe, 
Not these, O Liberty! are the potent means 
Wherewith thy reverend cause is profited; 

Thou valuest more than slaughtered kings and queens 
The slaying of baser passions in men’s blood: 
And more than jewelled crowns being flung in mud, 
The glitter of self-love spurned by noble feet; 
More than all ruinous fire to thee is sweet, 

That holy and never-flickering fla which feeds 
Not on cathedral spires, nor monkish bones, 

Nor fragments broken away from gilded thrones, 
But whose pure outflow burns intense 

With patient charity’s myrrh and frankincense, 
And the rich, sacred fuel of chaste, unselfish deeds! 


vi. 

For Liberty, though her range be vastly wide, 
Still moves in glorious orbit round some might 
Unknowable, whose colossal satellite 

She is and must perpetually abide. 

That which we call being free is but to say 
That we are free to obey, — 

That we are free to adore, to reverence right! 
Once swerve from that sublimer, statelier way, 
Once break the golden gyves of self-control, 
And lo! a desolate freedom finds the soul, 

A broad captivity whose realm begins 

Where folly’s vaporous air holds blinding sway ; 
But whose dark distance its wild boundary wins 
Among the appalling glooms of unrestricted sins! 


vu. 


So dreamed and taught the old noble Greeks, 
Haters of manacle and yoke, 

Dwellers on wisdom’s mountain-peaks, 

They that such grand philosophy spoke, 
Making their nation’s heart beat such magnificent stroke! 
Even so they taught and dreamed, 

While Athens, that clear lily of freedom, rose 
A glorious martial flower 

Where the blue Aigean gleamed, 

With precious odors flowing across the world 
From petals whiter than Olympian snows! 

But bo, in an evil hour 

To the dust her bloom was hurled, 

Still rich in beauty and grace, but not in power! 
Then Liberty seemed alone to live, for awhile, 
In Rome's imperial smile, 
Sweetening its pride, as though 

Stern crags by some tumultuous sea should feel 
Their jagged bleakness bathed in a rosy giow. 
Before base rulers wallowing in lust, 

To-day on luxury gorged, with bloated face 
Brow-bound in festal flowers, to-morrow thrust 
As strangled corpses from that purple place 
They soiled with splendors of disgrace! 


Fierce Superstition, clutching Europe's throat, 
Dragged her to shadowy durance, and she lay 
Loaded with fetters, far from liberal day, 

In bigotry’s dungeons, deep, remote, 

By stake and gibbet and rack; for the sweet sway 
Of Christ, who had come to save and not to slay, 
Was turned a bloody despotism, a band 

Of tigerish dogmas that lurked, leapt, and smote, 
Howling inquisitorial howls above tbeir prey. 


vir. 
So prospering, wrong abode; 
But her dark reign was broken at times with light, 
For the star of Milton owed 
Its lonely splendor to the age’s night, 
And later with clear silvery vigor glowed 
The fire of Locke’s pure wisdom, calmly bright! 
Or yet across the opaque heaven men saw go 
The audacious meteor-spirit of Rousseau! .. . 
But not on Eastern lands, when the hour was ripe, 
Nay, not in Eastern air, when the night was done, 
Rose liberty’s beauteous re-ascendant sun! 
Not Italy saw the dawn’s fair damask stripe, 
Nor yet the glory of that large dazzling glance 
Had fallen upon pale hunger-maddened France. 
America, thou alone wert chosen on earth 
Out of all nations joyously to hold 
That dewy sunrise, of so noble a gold, 
Which bathed thy meadowy slopes in lavish beams, 
And made circuitous pomp of thy proud streams, 
And turned thy solemn ocean to one scintillant mirth! 


ix. 
But this glad, generous glory did not fall 
On ivied abbey or palatial stair, 
On statued gallery or superb parterre, 
On turreted castle or manorial hall: 
It fell on simple cottages, rude and spare; 
It fell on laboring lives, low-bowed with care; 
It fell where drave the rigorous plough, and where 
The unrusted hay-fork glittered by the granary wall. 
A few brave spirits that long have passed away, 
A few brave spirits, on that far April day, 
Fought, lost, and, losing, still most royally won. 
For from that hour, which was a world’s dismay, 
From that long-vanished hour’s brief desperate fray, 
Freedom's pure beautiful lips could smile and say, 
“*O men of all lands, look! I have had my Lexington!” 
Preluded thus, how memorably rose , 
That bitter struggle of wrongers against wronged, 
And with what peerless prominence largely glows 
Out from the obscurer mass of these and those, 
That soul in which all godlier gifts belonged! 
How loftily in this one life were seen 
Simplicity, self-denial, truth austere, 
While, like the inwreathing vine about the oak, 
In delicate breeding and suave ease of mien, 
In all fine courteous affability, spoke 
The gallantry of some Old-World cavalier! 
What stoic patience nerved his lightest breath 
In that long arduous fight’s ordeal severe, 
And on the indomitable breadth and height 
Of his supernal virtue, towering white, 
How sightless calumny dashed itself to death! 
He was our sire, our one, 
True gentleman, blameless ruler, matchless man, 
Our model and type, our first American, — 
Nay, all of lordlier meaning that no words have won, 
Till baffied eulogy pauses and says simply — Washington! 


x. 

But-others, honored warriors, men of steel, 

Stood round him, ready and eager in devotion, 

Strong hewers of that majestic commonweal 

Wrought with great blows in battle’s hot commotion. 
Men following him, their stainless leader, gladly ; 
Men prompt to seize and use all valued chances; 

Men cunning and quick in feints, retreats, advances, 
And yet, when the hour to fight came, fighting madly! 
Eternal gratitude for these, who wrested 

Our future fate from tyranny, lion-hearted! 

Who served us, being unborn, while firm they breasted 
Red war's tempestuous worst, in days departed! 

With fadeless reverence be their namies invested, 

And clothed with love as with a sheltering raiment, 
And may the exalted work they grandly started 
Render their memory its own sacred payment; 

Bluff Putnam, fresh from the plough, a brawny yeoman, 
Greene, lover of discipline, yet just, impartial; 

Proud Schuyler, courtliest friend and bitter foeman ; 
Lee, faulty, and yet fine-toned, with bearing martial ; 
The valorous La Fayette, the dashing Marion; 

Tough Ethan Allen, with his grandiose phrases; 
Montgomery, name beloved by glory’s clarion; 

Stark; Morgan; Wayne —oh, let the bounteous praises 
Of these whose patient bravery broke our fetters, 

Of these who won the immortal aim they sought for, 
Of these our stanch progenitors, our betters, , 
Gleam out, above the applausive land they fought for, 
From history's brazen shaft in sculptured letters! 








x1. 
Mighty Republic, intensely 
To these men, by rich obligations, 


And yet how thy future immensely 
Foretokens new splendors unbounded! 
Its deep, though an ocean unsounded 
That infinite mystery urges 

With movements of vast variations, 
~ Will yet, on allegiant surges, 

In billowy vassalage, bear thee 

Great gifts for thy service and pleasure, 
That thou, if God prosper and spare thee, 
Shalt regally welcome and treasure! 


xi. 


For lo, thou standest where the dolorous thunder 
Of ruining wrong sweeps backward with the night, 
Where deadly mists of ignorance, broken asunder, 
Divide round wisdom’s incontaminate height. 
‘Thou seest, with brows of beautiful defiance 

And eyes whose arrowy lightnings cleave or scorch, 
The fearless and imperial shape of Science 
Appall the darkness with her glorious torch! 
Thou seest some outrage her bold foot is spurning 
Bring with its fall some hideous ill to light, 

As; at some ponderous bowlder’s overturning, 
Some venomous length may coil itself to smite. 
Thou seest, amid sweet transports that control her, 
The ashes her white hands are scattering wide, 
From fires where Cranmer, Huss, Savonarola, 
Because they had dared to live, sublimely died. 
Thou seest how all the crimes of perished ages, 
Wrought in Christ’s memory, her fine soul disdains, 
All terrible engines of old priestly rages, 

Fierce torturing racks and blood-incrusted chains; 
Crusades and leagues and all the old dead defences 
Of arrogant creeds now crumbling to decay, 
From that wild massacre of the Albigenses 

To the dark anguish of Bartholomew's Day. 
Thou seest and meetest her in proud alliance, 

One old with knowledge, one in halcyon youth, 
One our Republic, one invincible Science, 
Arch-foe and fierce Apollyon to untruth. 

And down the shadowy future’s gleaming vistas, 
Two stately goddesses, may you journey then, 
Alike, yet differing, as two happy sisters, 
Knowledge and Freedom visible among men. 

So may your influence turn the louder quarrels 
Or slumberous enmities of class and clime 

To lovelier manners and more lofty morals, 

And virtues blossoming with the touch of time; 
Till slowly all humanity, through the ample 
Planet of its abiding, feels at length, 

Below your bright supremity of example, 

Its genius broaden into kinglier strength. 

And then, obedient to divine indenture, 

Our destiny shall roll on, we dream not how, 
Toward some Hesperian bourn where peradventure 
The exultant soul of Shelley waits it now! 

And on the unmastered passions, heart-enslaving, 
Shall intellect throne herself for royal sway, 

And grosser lusts and all low sensual craving 
From the white spir:t of man shall drop away. 
And charity’s mother-life, with joy seraphic, 

Shall nourish upon its bosom countless loves. 
And commerce, freed from tyrannies of base traffic, 
Shall send her strong ships forth, like carrier doves. 
And holier laws of health shall bring their sequel 
Of shining bodily beauty, grace, and might, 

And opposite to the man, yet nobly equal, 

And then from perfect marriages whose calm sweetness 
No glimmer of sorrow mars, no dream of strife, 


The mystery of all time shall be laid bare! 


THE STUDY OF ELOCUTION AT. HARVARD. 


BY GEORGE RIDDLE. 











TEN years ago elocution was a required study for the juniors, 
sophomores, and freshmen. The classes were divided into sections, 
and each section met the instructor once a week. No interest was 
taken in the recitation ; and the freshmen and sophomores frequently 
indulged in disgraceful scenes of hilarity and confusion. No instruc- 
tion was given in the management of the voice, nor in purity of tone 
and pronunciation. The instructor’s chief aim was to secure an 
abundance of emphasis. Upon emphasis he dwelt, in emphasis he 
lived ; and the consequence was an emphatic failure in arousing sym- 
pathy and interest in the study. 

In 1874 a new instructor in elocution was appointed, and attendance 
was made voluntary. This instructor was Stacy Baxter, a man of 
large experience and reputation in his profession, who brought to his 
work great zeal.and devotion united with capability. Mr. Baxter saw 
his labors crowned with success, and in a short time was appointed 
professor of elocution; but ill health prevented him from fulfilling 
college duties beyond Dec. 1, 1877, although he continued to hold his 
professorship until his sudden and untimely death in the following 
summer. It will readily be seen that Professor Baxter had much to 
contend with when he first came to Harvard. Elocution was at a low 
ebb, and the manner in which he turned the tide was remarkable. 
Two instructors were appointed in 1878, who still continue in office. 
One of these instructors now ventures to give the results of two and 
a half years’ experience, and to suggest the methods which to him 
seem to be the best for the future. He admits that no student, under 
the present system granted by the college authorities, can become 
thoroughly proficient in elocution. For this there are two reasons. 
First, there are not enough instructors; secondly, too little time is 
devoted to each student. 

Elocution is an art, and must be studied as such, just as music and 
painting must be studied as arts. The good musician has what is 
called a technique. The reader and speaker must also have a fech- 
nique. By a reader’s technique is meant an absolute control of the 
voice, which must be made to fill any auditorium with as little effort 
as possible, a knowledge of lights and shades, an appreciation of the 
value of a pause, and good gesticulation and manner. To give a 
technical knowledge of elocution to a Harvard student, would require 
instruction and daily practice from the beginning of his freshman to 
the end of his senior year. Each student should receive individual 
instruction. In that way alone can his individuality be reached, his 
faults attacked, and his merits fortified. Clearly, then, at least eight 
instructors in elocution are needed at Harvard, two for each class. 
At present there are two' for the four classes. 

Fifteen minutes a week are allotted to each senior or junior who 
desires instruction; while the sophomores and freshmen recite in 
sections, two hours a week being given to each class. Many students 
have improved their voices and delivery under the present plan. In- 
deed, they have improved so much, that they want to improve more, 
but cannot for lack of opportunity. One hour a week should be given 
by the instructor to each student throughout his college course. In 
this way the standard of reading and speaking would be raised to its 
proper level. With the limited time of the present instructors, elocu- 
tion is not much more than a hint of its possibilities. The question 
naturally arises, If there were more instructors, and if more time were 
given to the study of elocution, should we have great readers and 
speakers at Harvard? Certainly not. Every man cannot be a great 
reader or speaker; but every man may be taught to read and speak 
well,—far better than he does when he enters college. The advan- 
tages of a good voice and person are not granted to all men. Some 
speakers, by earnestness and irresistible magnetism, conquer physical 
defects, even “weak presence” and “contemptible speech,” and 

































































After the exercises in Sanders, the procession was again formed, and 
marched to Massachusetts Hall, where a good dinner had been provided. 
The remarks made at this dinner are never made public, but it is a fact that 
this year’s dinner was well attended and entertaining as usual. 

The committee in charge were Frederic J. B. Cordeiro of Roxbury, Edwin C. 
Howell of Asbury Park, N.J., and Charles B. Penrose of Philadelphia, Pa. 


become great among speakers, just as St. Paul was great among 
reachers. 


P 
It has been stated that every student may learn to read and speak 











2 A third instructor has just been appointed, June 30, 1880, for the next college year. 
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better than he does when he enters college. This leads the writer to 
say that reading and speaking are lamentably neglected in most pre- 
paratory schools. The pronunciation of English seems to be cast 
aside, and no attention is paid to the cultivation of the ear. Of 
course a boy of eighteen is not expected to understand the science of 
using his voice ; but when he presents himself to his college instruct- 
or as a competitor for the Lee Prize Reading of English Prose, armed 
with a certificate of his competency from his former master, he should 
not say “dooty” for “duty;” “hosses” for “horses ;” “nooz” for 
“news ;” “goin’” for “going;” nor should he drop the ‘‘h” in 
“whip” and similar words. Yet these inelegancies of speech occur 
every year, with many other vagaries of the American nose. Eight 
students out of ten have absolutely no ear; that is, they cannot 
distinguish a rising from a falling inflection. This is a fault which 
can be remedied, and very easily too, in youth. Again, most stu- 
dents think that the voice should always be made to rise at a comma, 
and fall at a period, quite unconscious that the reader has a punc- 
tuation independent of the printer’s ink, though the two sometimes 
coincide. In conclusion, the writer would urge all students interested 
in elocution to exercise in the gymnasium, and especially in fencing 
and boxing, and with rowing-weights. All these exercises give grace 
and freedom of action, power of concentration, and self-control, — 
important attributes of the public speaker. 


HARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS,’ No. 2. 


THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 
BY CHAS. K. DILLAWAY. 


Tue “ Free Schoole in Roxburie,” now more generally known as the 


Roxbury Latin School, is one of the oldest of our educational insti-. 


tutions. It was commenced in 1645, only eight years after the found- 

ing of Harvard College and thirteen after the settlement of Roxbury. 

Its history shows the peculiar characteristics of our Puritan ancestors, 

— their earnestness in the cause of freedom and religion; their brave 

endurance of the trials and perils incident to a settlement on our 

cheerless shores; most of all, their appreciation of the importance 

- of popular education in such a republic as they were attempting to 

found. 

in the earliest days of the colonial settlement, when our town had 

but sixty families, the inhabitants “agreed together to lay the founda- 

tion of a Grammar School, for the glory of God, the future good and 

service of the country and 

the church of Christ, and 

for the particular good edu- 

cation of the youth of our 

church and town; and for 

the maintenance thereof 

have by a voluntary do- 

nation given a small rent 

gz forever out of their sev- 

=. eral habitations and home- 

steads, as appeareth in the 

records of our school-bobk, 

and have settled a com- 

pany of Feoffees and given 

unto them full power, both 

to receive, gather, and im- 

prove the said rents to the 

end whereunto they are 

given, as appeareth in the 

Charter.” Yes, these pio- 

neers of education in our land mortgaged “not only their houses, but 

their fields, orchards, gardens, out-houses and homesteads ” forever, 

for the support of this school. The indenture bears the date of 
Dec. 12, 1646. 

Among the signers we find John Eliot, clarum et venerabile nomen, 
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2 No, z was the Phillips Exeter Academy. 


familiarly known to us as the Apostle Eliot, whose earnest and untiring 
efforts for the improvement of our Indian population will not easily 
be forgotten by those who appreciate practical Christianity and the 
heartiest philanthropy. The records of the Feoffees are written in 
ancient characters, and require one skilled in hieroglyphics to read 
them. A few extracts will be sufficient. 


1649. “The Feoffees have agreed with Mr. Hanford to teach the free 
schoole the next year, beginning the twenty-fifth of the first month in the 
year 1650, and for his wages we do promise to give him twenty-two pounds.” 

1652. ‘‘ The Feoffees agreed with Mr. Daniel Weld this 22d of the oth, 
52, that he provide convenient benches . . . with a convenient seat for the 
schoolmaster and a desk to put the dictionary on, . . . and there shall be 
added to his yearly stipend 
due by the book the rent of 
the school land, being four 
pounds the year. He having 
promised the Feoffees to free 
them from the labor of gath- 
ering up the particulars of 
the contributions, and they to 
stand by in case any be re- 
fractory.” 

1728. Eben. Pierpont, 
schoolmaster, asks if he shall 
receive scholars “before they 
can read tollerably well in ; 
their Psalters.” 

The Feoffees answer that 
“he shall not be obliged to 
receive any children .. . until 
such time as they can spell 
common easy English words, 
either in the Primer or in the 
Psalter, in some good meas- 
ure.” 

1735. Ordered “that the parents and masters of each and every child 
sent to the said school, shall either send with said child eight shillings in 
money or two feet of good wood; and in case they do neither, the master is 
hereby ordered to suffer no such children to have the benefit of the fire. 
Provided always that this order shall not extend to any child or children who 
shall be exempted by the Feoffees by reason of poverty or low circumstances 
of the parents or master.” 

1742. The Feoffees “with the help of many well-disposed persons, did 
in the year 1742 erect a new schoole house, for which, in the same year, the 
Hon. Paul Dudley, Esq., was pleased to bestow a good, handsome bell.” 

1760. “These Feoffees agreed with Mr. Joseph Warren to take the 
school for one quarter of a year.” 


WILLIAM C, COLLAR, THE HEAD MASTER. 


This was Gen. Warren of Bunker-hill memory. Among the pa- 
pers of the Feoffees we find a note from him stating a balance of his 
salary due: “by payment of it to my mother, or order, you will greatly 
oblige, gentlemen, your H. servant, Joseph Warren.” Also, the 
receipt of his mother, signed “ Mary Warren.” 

Here is another receipt on file: — 


Apr. 8.1773. “ Received from Colo. Williams, of the Feoffees, a Bag of 
coppers, weight 34 pounds, in part of my salary for the year current, the 
same being by estimation £4. 13, 4, lawful money, and for which I am to be 
accountable.” 


“T say received in part.” Joun E ior. 


Among the early inhabitants of Roxbury was Thomas Bell, a re- 
tired London merchant. He was a wealthy man of generous im- 
pulses, a ready contributor to all good objects, and especially to the 
encouragement of our school. After residing here many years he 
returned to England, where he died in 1672. By his will he left all 
his real estate in Roxbury, in trust, for the “maintenance of a school- 
master and free schoole for the teaching and instructing of poore 
men’s children” in that town. 

As he had always favored the school then existing, and frequently 
contributed to its support, there could be no doubt of its being the 
intended recipient of this bequest. By an act of the legislature in 
1789, this intention was confirmed, and a Board of Trustees appointed 
with authority to fill any vacancies which might occur in their number. 








The Board was to consist of not more than thirteen, nor less than 
nine, always including the minister and two senior deacons of the 
First Church in Roxbury, this being in accordance with the expressed 
intention of the will. The real estate left to the school consisted of 
about two hundred acres of land in different parts of Roxbury. The 
Trustees decided that it was the best policy not to sell this land, but 
to dispose of it on long leases. The result has shown the wisdom of 
their decision. So great has been the increase in the value of the 
property, that estates leased for about $10,000, which was quite as 
much as the fee would have brought, have within the last forty years 
been sold by the trustees for $150,000. The income of this and other 
property held by the Trustees enables them to support a school of 
one hundred and thirty boys and six teachers. 

The head master is William C. Collar, to whose admirable fitness 
for his position is due the high estimation in which the school is held. 
Mr. Collar holds the degree of A.M. from Amherst College, where he 
spent three years and then left to take a position at this school, with 
which he has ever since been connected,—for ten years (1857-67) 
as sub-master, and for the past thirteen years as head master. He 
was the successor of Augustus H. Buck, now professor of Greek 
and German in the Boston University, under whose administration 
the Roxbury Latin school began to gain eminent distinction for its 
thoroughness in preparing boys for Harvard College. 

The average number of 
graduates annually sent to 
Harvard College is twelve. 
The average number of ap- 
plicants for admission to 
the school at the annual 
examination is sixty; of 
these about thirty-two are 
accepted. 

The third house built for 
the school on the same site, 
is the brick building now 
used for a variety of pur- 
poses, situated in the rear of 
Dudley Block, opposite the 
Universalist Church. The 
present school-house is on 
Kearsarge Avenue, and is a 
plain wooden structure, sur- 
reunded by a beautiful and 
extensive playground. 

The city of Boston pays 
nothing for the support of 
this school, although applications for the admission of Boston boys 
are frequently made, and granted if the claims of Roxbury boys 
have been first satisfied. 

The organization of the school is as follows : — 

Trustees: John O. Means, President; Charles K. Dillaway,' Sec- 
retary; Gorham Rogers, 7reasurer ; James Guild, Joseph S. Ropes, 
Charles F. Bradford, Moses H. Day, Henry W. Putnam, Edward E. 
Hale, Arthur H. Nichols, Adams Ayer, J. Graham Brooks, Nathaniel 
J. Bradlee. Instructors: Head Master, William C. Collar; Master 
and Instructor in Music, M. Grant Daniell; Funior Master, George 
F. Forbes; Usher, William L. Cowles; Assistant, Annie F. Breed; 
Instructor in Military Drill, Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore. 
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1 In connection with this school, its historian, Charles K. Dillaway, can with all propriety 
be mentioned. He was born in Roxbury, Oct. 19, 1804. Gtaduated at Harvard in 1825, where 
he took the degree of A.M. in 1829, and was a member of the @ B K Society. He edited a 
uniform edition of Latin Classics, with notes, including eight volumes of Cicero, one each of 
Tacitus, Terence, Plautus, and Quintilian; also, the Colloquies of Erasmus, Classical Speaker, 
Roman Antiquities, and Mythology; and has contributed frequently to periodicals. From 1831 
to 1836 he was head master of the Boston Latin School. He has always been an active mem- 
ber of several literary and scientific societies, and is now President of the Fellowes Athenzum 
in Roxbury, and of the Boston Latin School Association. But the special reason of the pro- 
priety of this sketch is his life-long devotion to the school. For forty-one consecutive years 
he has been a member and secretary of the Board of Trustees, — a position he still holds, — and 
has been its historian in a volume entitled ‘‘ History of the Grammar School in Roxbury.” — 
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CHINESE AT HARVARD. 


COMMENCEMENT Day in 1880 unfolded a new page in the history 
of the University. Among the assembled tutors, there sat a veritable 
member of the ancient empire of China. Every reflective observer 
must have felt that the presence and mission of Ko Kun Hua, the in- 
structor in Chinese, were creating a mysterious link between that old 
nation from which he had come, and the youthful one to which we 
belong. 

So far as the presence of a native Chinaman is concerned, for the 
first time in the history of the University, if not in that of the country, 
the way is open to an intercourse with the Chinese beyond that fur- 
nished by the common channels of trade and commerce. We may 
now, if we will, look at them through the finer telescope of. the mind. 
This is the only way in which we shall come to understand their real 
worth as a people, and the important relations sustained by their ven- 
erable civilization to ours. 

Those among the audience who had lived in China felt a peculiar 
interest in the notable event, and naturally enough asked, “ How many 
of the students have availed themselves of this golden opportunity?” 

Let it not be thought that it is an insurmountable task to learn the 
Chinese language. Indeed, the student who will conscientiously de- 
vote to it from one to two hours daily, and will also add every fifteen 
minutes he can spare, will 
reap much benefit in a single 
year. The second and third 
years, he will be not only 
able but desirous to do 
more, and will thus lay a 
good foundation for future 
advancement. As to the 
time and application neces- 
sary, much depends upon 
what use is to be made of 
the language, whether one 
purposes to make a critical 
study of it, or simply to 
qualify himself to hold busi- 
ness relations with the Chi- 
nese people. 

Our first thought upon 
hearing Chinese spoken, or 
when examining the strange 
characters in which it is 
written, is that it is all but 
a dead language, and that, 
in the advance the world is making, it must give way to another; 
forgetting that it is employed by a third part of the population of the 
whole earth, that it is an indispensable key to Japanese, Corean, and 


| the dialects of the Burmese peninsula, and at the same time is 


rapidly acquiring a political and commercial value. 

Day by day we hear that emigrants from the Middle Kingdom are 
settling in various quarters of the world; and if we but adhere to the 
broad, free, and Christian principles of our forefathers, we shall not 
deny them a foothold in America, but rather exert ourselves to 
elevate and improve those among us; and the day may come when 
a knowledge of their language will be of advantage, even in our own 
country. 

To know this people thoroughly, one must become familiar with 
the secret springs of action, the motive power, which for centuries 
have guided, and still continue to throb in the pulse of, a mighty nation. 
The more philosophical student will be struck with Wonder when he 
finds that the feelings, manners, morals, and customs of the Chinese 
have been moulded on the precepts of their sages, whose existence 
antedates Plato and the Wise Men of Greece. 

While it is usually conceded, that a language is best learned in the 
country where it is spoken, there certainly can be no objection. to 
acquiring at home all that it is possible to acquire intelligently. This 
is, perhaps, particularly true of Chinese. Having no affinities to any 
modern language, the foundation to be laid is entirely of new and 
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untried material. The student before proceeding to a practical ac- 
quaintance with the language should first understand its peculiarities. 
For this purpose he must learn thoroughly the radicals, — by no means 
a difficult task, —for they constitute the key to the formation of the 
written characters. He must then learn to distinguish the few “tones,” 
on which depend the sounds of the whole spoken language. These 
“tones” aid the ear to detect the differences of sound, and to accus- 
tom itself to the intonations of spoken words generally ; and it is by 
their aid that one can get at the spirit of this peculiar language. He 
should also memorize a number of words and phrases. So much of 
this must be worked out by one’s self, that it can be done as well, 
if not better, at home. Gentlemen attached to the British consular 
service in China, who passed sothe time in such preliminary studies 
at Kings College, London, under the able Dr. Summers, testify not 
only that the knowledge thus gained of the Chinese language proved 
invaluable after their arrival in China, but that without it, what with 
the influences of a new climate, the novelty of new scenes, and the 
embarrassment natural upon hearing for the first time a confusion of 
foreign tongues, they would hardly have ventured on a task apparently 
so difficult as the acquisition of Chinese. 

Home study of Chinese is particularly desirable for one who intends 
to enter upon a mercantile career. Such a one, after his arrival in 
China would find his time continually interrupted, and his mind dis- 
tracted, by a thousand and one calls incident to an untried situa- 
tion; not to speak of the climatic effects which every one must feel 
more or less. To him, a beginning such as we have indicated must 
act as a strong incentive to renewed effort as soon as he finds himself 
actually in the land with which his thoughts have heretofore been so 
intimately associated. He will be encouraged by the fact that much 
of the drudgery is over; while a young man who upon his arrival hears 
Chinese spoken for the first time, and sees on every side the strange 
characters, would be quite reluctant to study the language. 

A gentleman who studied Chinese in England, for a few months 
only, under Dr. Summers, and whom the writer knew in China, was 
able in that time to learn the radicals and upwards of a thousand of 
the written characters, te acquaint himself with not a little of the 
grammar of the language, and to memorize numerous words and 
sentences employed in common conversation. From this beginning 
he finally rose to distinction, both as a translator and an interpreter. 

A fact of signal importance in regard to Professor Ko is, that he 
speaks the Kuan-hua, improperly called the “ Mandarin ” or “ Court ” 
dialect to distinguish it from the local dialects. A knowledge of the 
Kuan-hua will enable a man to talk with educated persons from all 
parts of China. 

It would not be difficult to show that an acquaintance with the 
Chinese language, with the ability practically to use it, is a positive 
power in the hands of any intelligent man, — that it is actual capital. 


GREEK COINS FOR STUDYING THE FINE ARTS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES E. NORTON. 
To the Editor of The Harvard Register. — 


Dear Sir, —In spite of the rapid improvement and increase in the 
means of instruction at Harvard during the last few years, it is not to 
be forgotten that several departments still lack much-needed appli- 
ances, and that there are no funds belonging to the University by 
which these needs c=» be supplied. It is not surprising that a 
department but recently established, like that of the fine arts, should 
stand more in want than others of older foundation. The very 
‘nature of the department renders an abundant but select ‘supply of 
illustrations of various sorts of almost essential importance for 
thorough and satisfactory instruction. A portion of the income of 
the bequest of the late Mr. Sumner to the library is, by the terms of 
his will, assigned for the purchase of books relating to the fine arts; 

,and although the annual sum is not large enough to admit of the 
obtaining of many works of great cost, however desirable, yet it 
generally allows the library to secure the books of most immediate 
need. But for procuring casts, models, diagrams, photographs, and 


other such aids to good instruction, there is no fund ; and it is greatly 
to be wished that the liberality of some benefactor of the University 
may before long supply this want, the pressing character of which 
hardly needs other argument than the simple statement. 

There is one special want of the department, however, to which I 
venture to ask you to allow me through the columns of THE REGIs- 
TER to call attention, in the hope, that, as but a comparatively small 
sum is required, some one of your readers may be induced to supply 
it. It is that of a series of typical representations of the coinage 
of ancient Greece. We cannot hope at present, even if ever, to ob- 
tain a long series of original coins. The rarity of fine specimens, 
and the very large prices they bring when they occur for sale, put it 
out of the question. But this is not necessary for the purposes 
of study, not even for the finer lessons of art which are to be drawn 
from the coinage of the Greeks. Electrotype copies, so excellent as 
to be absolutely equal to the originals for all the ends of study, in- 
deed, practically indistinguishable from the originals, can be obtained 
at a very moderate price. 

There is probably no other means equally satisfactory, for illus- 
trating in smal] compass, but with absolute definiteness, the principles 
and the history of Greek art, to that which is afforded by a select 
collection of Greek coins. Here is “infinite riches in a little room.” 
The development of Greek art from its first rude but vigorous, intel- 
ligent, and lively modes of expression, through its gradual healthy 
progress in the realization of beauty, to its supreme achievement in 
forms which the imagination of man has not surpassed in conception 
or his hand in execution, and then its gradual decline through ever- 
increasing lack of idealism, may be traced in unbroken sequence, 
and in convincing strokes, in a series of the little masterpieces of the 
Greek mints. And, more than this, such a series affords the most 
vivid illustration of the moral course of the history of the Greeks. 
It is of equal importance to the student of Greek literature, as to the 
student of Greek art in other forms. It illustrates also, as nothing 
else can more effectively do, the mythology, the local legends, the 
mutual relations, the varying beliefs, of the different regions and 
members of Greece. It touches religion, customs, and institutions. 
It gives us the portraits of famous men. It brings us into close 
contact with Greek life. 

The British Museum has recently formed a series of Greek coins 
for exhibition, embracing all its finest specimens. The coins are ar- 
ranged in an order at once chronological and geographical, so as to 
give the history of Greek art in all its periods and phases. There 
are about seven hundred pieces in all. They include the works of the 
decline, illustrating the school of Lysippus and the artists of Per- 
gamon, and the’ foundation of medallic portraiture. A complete set 
of electrotypes of this collection, separately mounted on blocks for 
use, may be obtained from the Museum for £110. 

The admirable printed guide to the series in the Museum would 
serve as a Catalogue, and as an elementary handbook for students. 

Am I asking too much in asking some one of our graduates to pre- 
sent us with this collection, which would be of hardly less service to 
the classical and historical departments of the University, than to 
that of the fine arts ? 

I am truly yours, 


C. E. Norton. 
CAMBRIDGE, July 27, 1880. 


NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 


A Geometry for Beginners. By G.A.H1Lt, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 
1880. pp. vi., 314. 

This book, we trust, will create a new epoch in the study of geometry. It 
is unique in its kind; and we may therefore say, without questioning the 
merit of other treatises, that it deserves superlative commendation. The aim 
of school-geometries in general is to present the abstract principles of. the 
science, as they would develop themselves from its axioms in a mind capa- 
ble of sustained and compiex processes of deductive reasoning, and as they 
would appear to such a mind were there no material forms in which they 
could be embodied. Such geometrical concepts are, no doubt, the end at 
which the teacher ought to aim; but the end, when made the beginning, is 
seldom attained, and nine-tenths of the youth who study geometry have little 











or no.comprehension of it, simply because the attempt is made to start them 


at what ought to be their goal. The young mind reaches the abstract, only 
through the concrete. Professor Hill gives his pupils geometry in the con- 


crete. His book is full of illustrations, examples, applied principles, mathe- 


matical explanations of things familiarly known, practical work, problems to 


be wrought with scale and compasses, and questions that test the learner’s 
skillin-numbers. There is hardly a section that does not require the pupil to 
do something, and. that might not have for its caption, “Do, that you may 
know.” The successive propositions are exhibited in their relations to com- 
mon objects, pursuits, and employments. Indeed, the amount and range of 
collateral information of the most useful kinds conveyed in this way consti- 
tute, though a secondary, by no means an unimportant part, of the value of 
the book. But its great worth is that it leaves not a single definition, theo- 
rem, or corollary without a clear elucidation of its import and its bearings, or 
without work for the pupil—if any can be devised—which will give the 
principle a permanent lodgement in his memory, and suggest in time to come 
yet other uses and applications. Though the work professes to be but an 
elementary manual, we believe that the boy of ordinary capacity, who should 
be carried through it by a teacher who entered into its spirit, would have a 
very much better knowledge of geometry (including plane trigonometry) than 
cau be obtained in the ordinary methods, and with the most advanced text- 
books, by any one who is not a mathematical genius. — Andrew P. Peabody. 


Out-door Life in Europe — Sketches of Sights seen during Two Summers 
Abroad, — No. 26 of the Standard Series. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 1880. 


The author, Rev. Edward P. Thwing (1855), evidently set out upon his 
tour with a high degree of enthusiasm about the objects and places of in- 
terest and beauty ; and from the fulness of a well-stored mind has given us 
views that are second only to actual sight. One is carried on from the land- 
ing at Queenstown, through Ireland, stopping here and there, now to ad- 
mire a bit of beautiful scenery, now in reverence before some old castle ; the 
passage being interspersed with interesting points of tradition and history. 
Then to “Caledonia, stern and wild,” where the air itself seems to speak 
volumes to this lover of the “land of poetry and romance.” One fairly sees 
Réb Roy and Helen, Fitz James and Roderick Dhu. England and Wales 
are next visited. The reader is charmed at the ease with which he is carried 
through North Wales and Chester, seeing the Roman wall, the River Dee, 
the cathedrals, etc. Visits are then made to the Isle of Man, to Southern 
England, and the Isle of Wight. In London we are made familiar with the 
haunts of Dickens, and the places around which cluster older associations. 
And then comes an interesting trip over the Continent, through France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, where the pen lingers lovingly. 

Out door life abroad is made almost real. But little time or space is 
deyoted to minute details of objects of world-wide celebrity, but we have a 
grand general view of Europe, made very bright and entertaining by sketches 
of the people and manners met with in the different countries. The numer- 
ous illustrations give to the text an additional attractiveness. 


Crusoe in New York, and other Tales. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Dr. Hale will never lack for readers: his books are always bright, and one 
finds himself insensibly becoming attached to them. There has been noth- 
ing trite or commonplace about the author’s past work ; and the many read- 
ers who have derived pleasure and profit from “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” “In His Name,” “ How to do it,” and his other stories, will find in 
“Crusoe in New York” the same lightsomeness of thought, the same subtle 
analysis of situations; the same felicity of expression, that have made the 
earlier volumes so attractive. The sketches are not profoundly philosophi- 
cal nor didactically moral, but they are intensely real, so much so that the 
reader finds himself wondering at times if some of the incidents are not 
studies from real life. The opening sketch, “Crusoe in New York,” is 
rather the most ambitious of the eight that form this volume, and is perhaps 
the best; although Mr. Hale’s ability to make the improbable appear not 
only probable, but real, is best seen in ‘‘ Max Keesler’s Horse-Car.” 


By Epwarp E. HALE. 1 vol., 16mo. 


Socialism, with Preludes on Current Events. By JosepH Cook. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1880. 


We have nothing but praise for this last or ninth volume of the Boston 
Monday Lectures, by the Rev. Joseph Cook (1865). The ability displayed 
in handling the leading questions of the day is unmatched in any recent work 
on the subjects here treated. Socialism meets its master, and must acknowl- 


edge its defeat as a theory of life. After dealing the death-blow to this 
Brocken spectre of deluded enthusiasts, the lecturer discusses the co-operative 
scheme for the advancement of the poor, and enforces his arguments by 
Statistics drawn from official sources in England, France, and Germany, 
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where the system has had a fair trial on its merits. The remaining five lec- 
tures are devoted to the treatment of other timely topics. Mr. Cook makes 
an able plea in favor of model dwellings for the poor, boldly defends the 
high-school system as the corner-stone of a united citizenship, and ad- 
vocates strenuous measures against tramps, and the enactment of stringent 
Sunday laws. Lecture IX. is a startling exhibition of the effects of alcohol 
on the human brain; and the concluding lecture contains arguments for the 
tentative extension of the suffrage to women. 

The “ Preludes” are timely and worthy contributions towards the just 
settlement of many of our vexed political questions. 

The lectures are practical and suggestive, and will tend to remove the 
mists of misconception and prejudice from many of the most important 
social questions. 

















Summer Vacations at Moosehead Lake and Vicinity. By Lucius L. Hus- 
BARD. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1880. 









The author, a graduate in the class of 1872, on his title-page describes the 
book as “‘a practical guide-book for tourists ; describing routes for the canoe- 
man over the principal waters of Northern Maine, with hints to campers, and 
estimates of expense for tours. Illustrated with views of Penobscot and 
Kennebec scenery, and accompanied by a large map of the head waters of the 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and St. John Rivers.” To the above description it 
needs only to be added that it is one of the best guide-books ever published ; 
the author showing clearly that he knew where to begin, how to make his 
statements briefly, and where to end, at the same time telling all that the trav- 
eller or casual reader wants to know. The book is well printed, contains 
ten wood-engravings and two maps ; and, although it has less than 140 pages, 
there is a complete index occupying ten full columns. Even the cover is 
unique and appropriate, having on it nothing else than the head of a moose. 






















Life of Charlemagne, by Eginhard. Translated from the text of the Monu- 
menta Germania by SAMUEL Epes TURNER, A.M. With Notes and a 
Map. New York: Harper & Brothers. 







Students of that period of history covered by the life of Charlemagne, and 
those who have had occasion to consult the original sources, where they have 
been obliged to struggle with technical terms, written often in bad Latin, will 
heartily welcome this late addition to the popular Ha/f-Hour Series published 
by the Harpers. The value of this translation, which evinces great care and 
thoroughness, is further enhanced by the addition of some scholarly notes, a 
map of Europe according to Eginhard, and a genealogical table of the family 
of Charles the Great, and Hildegard. The translator is a graduate in the 
class of 1860. 


Diary of a Visit to Newport, New York, and Philadelphia, during the Summer 
of 1815, by Timothy Bigelow. Edited bya Grandson. “Scripta ferunt 
annos” (Ovid). Boston: Printed for private distribution. 1880. 


Mr. Bigelow (1786) made the journey mentioned above with Timothy Wil- 
liams (1784). The diary is a minute account of the modes of travel in vogue, 
and places stopped at, on a trip between Boston and Philadelphia in 181s, 
at a time when a journey of that distance was thought to be quite an under- 
taking. ‘The notes are so minute that the volume is of value, both to the local 
historian of the various places visited, and also to the general reader, who 
can learn from it the difficulties of travel in those days compared with the 
ease of modern times. 

































Rev. W. C. Gannett (1860) is publishing a course of Sunday-school 
lessons in Unity, upon the life of Channing. 

WENDELL PHILLIPs (1831) is preparing for the press a new collection of 
his speeches. It will be published by Lee & Shepard. 


Freperic J. Stimson (1876), one of the authors of “ Rollo’s Journey to 
Cambridge,” has in preparation a new and concise Law Dictionary. 

F. J. Stimson and John T. Wheelwright have just issued, through A. 
Williams & Co., a new edition of “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge.” To 
give the book a more extended sale, the price has been reduced from ninety 
cents to fifty cents. 

RosBertT GRANT’s (1874) “Confessions of a Frivolous Girl” has reached 
its sixth edition. And the publishers, A. Williams & Co., of Boston, say 
that its sale has only just begun. No work of its class was ever more 
kindly received, and more generously reviewed by the American and English 
press, than this little volume by Mr. Grant. 

Rev. Dr. F. C., Ewer (1848) has now in press, to be published shortly 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a book entitled “Four Conferences touching the 
Operation of the Holy Spirit, delivered at Newark, N.J., by request of the 
Episcopal Clergy of that city, and repeated by request in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., and Brooklyn, N.Y.” _ 
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TO HARVARD, OR TO WILLIAMS. 


WHERE SHALL OUR BOYS GO? 


An indirect attack against Harvard College is 
made in the Adiiance, a religious periodical pub- 
lished in Chicago, Ill., under the editorship of 
Professor David Swing, with President P. A. Chad- 
bourne and a number of well-known clergymen as 
special contributors. The A//iance claims to aim at 
“truth,” and yet is at times asras# and misleading 
in its statements as it always is careless and inac- 
curate in its typography. The article is headed, 
“Why We should send Our Boys to Williams.” 

Some of the statements in the article referred to, 
which Lave of late gained credence among persons 
who form hasty conclusions on moral subjects, call 
for a denial and correction. And this forces us to 
take the side of Harvard as against Williams, —a 
college whose distinguished officers and faithful 
students have our highest respect. 

First, it is not true that “scores of students at 
Harvard make a genteel farce of studying.” Where 
the elective system is in vogue, or the college course 
is in some way extended to suit the different tastes 
and talents of students, there is reason to suppose 
every man’s inclinations may be most clearly dis- 
covered and most advantageously satisfied. This 
merit, no longer supposed, but quite demonstrated, 
belongs to the curriculum at Harvard. It is this 
that attracts hither those young men who have the 
good fortune to need zsthetic culture rather than 
severe intellectual training. It is true that many 
men at Harvard never, after their freshman year, 
open a Euclid or a Homer, but study the geome- 
trician and the poet through their translations, — 
the works of art, architecture, and literature. No 
branch of study is more popular in Harvard Col- 
lege than the department of the fine arts, none more 
esteemed than the department of English. Yet 
those students who neglect mathematics and the 
classics, and study, according to their bent, in the 
field of literature and the fine arts, do by no means 
play with study. For, even though they are never 
much exercised in understanding their subject, we 
venture to predict for them lives of more. benefit io 
themselves and to society than the lives of men, 
called dull, who never acquired success with. knowl- 
edge obtained in the prescribed curriculum of clas- 
sics at some little college. This libeval cuiture is 
what the friend of Williams calls a farce ; and what 
he calls study is an intellectual training which one 
must acquire, if he acquires any thing, at a college 
which offers nothing outside of its prescribed courses. 

But, says the writer in the Ad/iance, parents 
would choose more wisely in the matter of sending 
their boys to college if they but knew the facts in 
the case. It is to be hoped that for these facts 
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parents will search beyond the article in the A/ii- 
ance. To trust in thé “public fame” of Harvard, 


fame which has spread throughout all the world of | 


scholars, is safer than to trust in the petty, invidious 
misrepresentations of obscure men and journals. 

Objection to Harvard is made by the same writer 
on the hackneyed complaints of expense and im- 
morality. He says that a student can live at Wil- 
liams on one-fourth the amount needed here. Let 
us see. Students get through here at an annual 
expense of about $500. We do not believe that a 
Williams man can lodgé, board, clothe himself, 
and pay his tuition, for $125 a year. Sober and 
industrious students at Harvard can easily obtain 
from the College, by means of prizes and benefi- 
ciary funds, enough money to pay more than half 
of their expenses. Some of the best and most 
needy scholars receive annually from the College 
as much as $450, an amount which a few find suffi- 
cient to live upon. In the Harvard Catalogue for 
1879-80, which everybody interested in the subject 
ought to consult, it is shown that in the past year 
106 scholarships and monitorships, ranging from 
$40 to $350 each, were given to 106 college students. 
Money and other prizes for composition, elocution, 
and efficient work, were awarded as usual. Bene- 
ficiary funds amounting to $1,100 a year are given 
to deserving students in narrow circumstances. 
So much for the best students, or men of special 
talent. For students of every grade, the loan fund 
is open, from which money is loaned, without inter- 
est or security, to scores of applicants, in sums of 
$100 and less, on condition that it is needed, and 
will be repaid as soon as convenient after gradua- 
tion. Then there are two or three College officers, 
— prominently the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, — who 
donate sums of $100 and less to needy students. 
A large number of students earn their expenses, in 
whole or in part, either by tutoring students in or 
out of college, or by availing themselves of various 
kinds of work offered in Cambridge or in the 
adjoining city of Boston. The catalogue officially 
announces : — 

“The experience of the past warrants the state- 
ment that good scholars of high character but 
slender means are seldom or never obliged to leave 
college for want of money.” 

With these facts before us, we dare say that the 
Williams man who lives on $125 a year might more 
easily gain and more comfortably live upon four 
times that sum at Harvard. 

“There is no place in the world easier for a 
young man to be good than Williamstown:” thus 
writes the friend of Williams. We do not deny 
that the evil propensities of a young man’s nature 
may be aroused in Cambridge or its vicinity more 
easily than at Williamstown, where, the writer says, 
“even the busy looms and wheels of factory life 
are kept beyond college precincts.” That morality 
is in country towns better than in cities, is yet to be 
proved. Tothe young man inclined to be immoral, 
there is always the opportunity everywhere. But 
we doubt whether there is any place in America 
where the average morality of a group of 1,350 
young men is better than at Harvard College. 
Moreover, parents who thoughtfully consider life 
as it is will wisely send their children, under watch- 
ful guidance if needs be, to a scene of action and 
experience, rather than to one of unbroken se- 
renity. We will, however, refrain from sermon- 
izing, only reminding parents that college is a school 
for life. 

One more objection to Harvard we wish to notice. 
It is, that we have tutors. Now, if the article in the 
Alliance should attract to Williams next month a 
class of two hundred and fifty students, we venture 


to say that their record of no tutors and all full- 
fledged professors would be broken. The facts 
are, that Harvard has nearly as many instructors 
as Williams has students ; that here professorships 
are given only to heads. of departments, each of 
which needs a number of instructors; and, that 
the tutors and assistant professors aré men of 
unquestioned ability and wide experience, several 
of whom, before they were called to Harvard, were 
highly esteemed as full professors in small institu- 
tions. Indeed, it is a fact that a tutorship at Har- 
vard is the stepping-stone, if not the equivalent, to 
a full professorship elsewhere. 

It is unnecessary to run down the older and 
larger colleges to build up Williams. Each has its 
merits, and it certainly is not necessary to claim 
that persons are in duty bound to send their boys 
to Williams; because there moral security is a 
“ distinguishing feature,” and “low expenses, good 
health, beautiful surroundings, pure air, and. pure 
water are secured.” Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
can say as much and more. We hope cavilling in 
this matter will cease. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 
THE RANK-LIST. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, that so well indi- 
cates the spirit of college work, as the yearly rank- 
list. In the three upper classes —senior, junior, 
and sophomore — of the College proper, there 
were at the beginning of the past year 568 stu- 
dents. In order to obtain their diploma they are 
required to get but 40 per cent of the maximum 
mark given in any of their elective studies, and 
but 33$ per cent in their prescribed studies, pro- 
vided that they attain an average mark of 50 per 
cent for the four-years’ course. But the rank-list 
shows that the students get not only what is re- 
quired, but far in advance of this. For the first 
time the College presents, this year, the rank of 
the three classes in one list. This rank-list gives 
the names only of those who attained 70 per cent 
or upwards in some studies. It contains about 
2,100 names ; representing about 475 students, or 
about five-sixths of the whole number. The 
names of most students which appear once af pear 
several times. High marks, as a general rule, 
never come singly. The leading members of 
each class reach the foremost places in every one - 
of their studies. The name, for example, of the 
student who led the sophomore class occurs eight 
times. 

The showing {or classical studies is very signifi- 
cant. One-third of the 475 persons is found in 
the Latin and Greek courses; evidence that the 
elective system is tending, not to make the study 
of the classics obsolete, but simply to release 
those students who would have derived no benefit, 
and to afford more thorough instruction to those 
who had a taste for them. In fact, the instructors 
become more interested in their work, for they 
now have under their instruction only those stu- 
dents who voluntary select the studies which are 
congenial. 

The former prescribed work, in which a student 
could get his translation from “ ponies” or fellow 
students is done away with. The instructor de- 
votes nearly all his time to lecturing or comment- 
ing ; and this system appears to be the most bene- 
ficial, as well as the most popular. 

Of the modern languages, German has the 
greatest number and the highest marks. The dis- 
tinction between ability in languages and in mathe- 
matics is clearly shown in the rank-list. Studenis 
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who rank high in one branch usually rank low in 
the other: few men, indeed, attempting both. Suc- 
cess in natural science and metaphysics seems to 
go to the mathematical men, and to the linguistic 
scholars comes success in history. 

The list of “honor” men is large this year, 
including 32 names for second-year honors, — 24 
in classics, 9 in mathematics (one in both) ; and 
17 for final honors,—7 in classics, 4 in mathe- 
matics, 2 in physics, 2 in chemistry, 1 in philos- 
ophy, and 3 in history. “Honorable mention” 
in one or more subjects has been gained by 72 
seniors, — 17 in Greek, 21 in Latin, 7 in German, 3 
in French, 12 in English composition, 12 in phi- 
losophy, 16 in history, 3 in music, 2 in physics, 5 
in chemistry, 2 in fine arts, 1 in English, 2 in 
Italian and Spanish, 9 in mathematics, 6 in nat- 
ural history, 6 in political economy. To show 
that this number of “ honor men” is an indication 
of excellent work, and the success of the new 
system of “honorable mention,” we need only 
explain the meaning of those terms, 

Second-year honors in classics and in mathe- 
matics “are open to sophomores and juniors, and 
to seniors who intend to be candidates for final 
honors in some year after graduation,” and “are 
awarded on two conditions.” The first condition 
is distinguished excellence in the required (classical 
or mathematical) work of the freshman year, and 
in the work of elective (classical or mathematical) 
courses amounting to six hours a week for one year. 
The second condition consists in passing with dis- 
tinction a special examination, which will involve 
a moderate amount of work additional to that 
comprised in the regular courses. A candidate 
for final honors in any department “ must have 
passed with distinction examinations, (a) in all the 
prescribed work of the College in that depart- 
ment; (4) onelective courses in that or kindred de- 
partments,” equivalent to from fifteen to. nineteen 
hours a week (according to the department) for one 
year, “must present such theses as may be re- 
quired of him,” and “ must also, near the close of 
the senior year, pass an examination before a 
committee of the faculty.” 

“Honorable mention” is a new honor added 
this year, and gives a place on the Commencement 
programme to those students who in any depart- 
ment of study attain an average of eighty per cent, 
on an amount of work equivalent to eight hours 
of recitation per week. 


WE fully concur with the remarks of a graduate 
respecting the necessity of every class having a 
faithful and competent class-secretary, and, when 
he neglects his duty or is found incompetent, that 
another should at once be elected. For, as the 
writer says, “the life of a class, its cohesion, 
after graduation depends upon the secretary, and is 
to be perpetuated and strengthened by meetings 
and reports, at not very long intervals: certainly 
once in five years is seldom enough. My class has 
not averaged more than one meeting in fifteen 
years, and at the last some of us failed to recog- 
nize one another ; under such conditions love for 
‘Fair Harvard’ dies out, and with it no doubt 
many benefactions that might have fallen to her.” 


THE opening of the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy on Sunday afternoons, from one to five 
o’clock P.M., is apparently a success. Although the 
fact that this great museum is open without charge 
tothe public is not generally known, there are suffi- 
cient visitors every Sunday afternoon to assure the 
officers that the experiment is to be quite successful, 


THe eighth summer course of instruction in 


chemistry, conducted by Charles F. Mabery 
(s. 1876), closes Aug. 17. It has been attended by 
twenty-five persons, most of whom are teachers. 
Thorough instruction has been given in experi- 
mental general chemistry, qualitative and quan- 
titative analyses, and special instruction in ad- 
vanced quantitative analysis and organic chemistry. 
One lady has been engaged in an original investi- 
gation in which very sati8factory results have been 
reached. The instruction is given by means of 
lectures and laboratory teaching. The collections 
and apparatus of the University are available, and 
the students -are afforded every facility necessary 
to obtain a practical and useful knowledge of the 
subject. 


WE know of no easier way for some person to 
secure the gratitude of Harvard College, than by 
presenting to the fine-arts department the series 
of Greek coins which is earnestly and reasonably 
asked for by Professor Norton. The department 
will next autumn move into commodious rooms in 
the new Sever Hall; and there is nothing so 
useful and so easily obtained as the coins re- 
ferred to in another column. 


THE Quinquennial Catalogue, which supersedes 
the former “ Triennial,” is no longer furnished free 
to graduates, except to the classes previous to 
1833. It can be obtained by sending $1.10 (in- 
cluding postage) to Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 


WE aim to make our advertising pages excellent 
specimens of typography, containing information of 
interest to our readers. They are almost wholly 
reset in every number. They deserve, therefore, to 
be at least looked through by all our readers. 


THE heating of the hallways of Thayer Hall by 
the College this winter will remove the chief ob- 
jections that have been made to the rooms in this 
dormitory. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has 14,062 graduates, of 
which number 2,344 were ordained as pastors of 
churches. 


SEvER HALL, one of the best recitation-halls in 
the world, will be ready for occupancy at the open- 
ing of next term. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, who is now in Europe, is ex- 
pected to return about Sept. 30. 


THE JUNE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


CINCIN- 
NATI. 


CAM- 
BRIDGE. 





The incothing Freshman class will be the 
largest ever admitted to the College. 








THE AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS. 


THE anticipatory examination for prescribed 
rhetoric of the sophomore year takes place Thurs- 
day, Sept. 30, at ten A.M. 


THE examinations for advanced standing in the 
College begin Tuesday, Sept. 28. 


THE examinations for admission begin in the 
following order: — 

The Medical School, Monday, Sept. 27. 

The Scientific School, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

The College, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

The Law School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The Dental School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The Agricultural School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 


THE academic year in all departments begins 
Thursday, Sept. 30. 


By the new regulations, all seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores are required to present themselves for 
registration on Thursday, Sept. 30, between nine 
A.M. and one P.M., at places to be announced on 
the bulletin-boards. 


THE FRESHMAN CLASS (1883). 


Tue freshman class of the past year was not only the largest 
class that has ever entered Harvard College, but it bids fair to 
take a rank in scholarship equal to any class. To those who are 
inclined to think that but few students study at Harvard, we 
would suggest the careful review of the “ rank-list,” which the 
registrar is required to print at the end of each academic year. 
The list contains the names of all students who attain seventy 
per cent of the maximum mark. From this list we have com- 
piled the following table, which gives an idea of the work done 
by the late freshmen. 


Subject. 


nn 


Greek lectures... . 
Latin (including lec- 


Trigonometry, Solid 
and Analytical Ge- 








The two freshmen named below received the maximum mark 
of 100 %: Edward Perry Warren, of Boston, in Greek lec- 
tures; Arthur Clark Denniston, of Philadelphia, Penn., in 
trigonometry, solid and analytical geometry. 


NOTES. 

THe summer courses in botany, under Professor G. L. 
Goodale, began July 7, and will close Aug. 16. 

Worx on the new Harvard Medical School building in the 
Back-bay district will probably begin early next spring. 

Tus West Newton English and Classical School has sent, 
since its foundation in 1855, about fifty students to Harvard. 

Harvarp has conferred 622 honorary degrees since its foun- 
dation in 1638. Yale has, since 1701, conferred 923 honorary 
degrees. 

As soon as a practical and safe method of lighting the Har- 
vard College Library can be devised, the Library will be open 
in the evenings. 

Prorgessor Natuantat S, SHAter (s. 1862), in his summer 
courses in geology, has eight students doing field-work in the 
mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Anne Wutrney, of Boston, has modelled a head in 
heroic size, of the late James Walker, the nineteenth president 
of Harvard University. It is said to be an admirable portrait: 
and when completed, in marble or bronze, as the committee 
shall decide, it is to be placed in Memorial Hall. 
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Minton WARREN, associate professor of Latin at the Johns 
Hopkins University, is temporarily in Cambridge to make use 
of the College iibrary in his philological studies. 

Tue upper floor has been removed from Holden Chapel, 
making the interior correspond with the exterior, and securing 
a well-lighted and thoroughly ventilated recitation-room. 

Proressor Moses Corr Tver, of the University of Mich- 
igan, is now making researches in the archives of the Harvard 
College library, for the third volume of his “‘ History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 

Tue bi-decennial report of the class of 1860 will probably be 
the most complete report of its kind ever issued by any class. 
Dr. Francis M. Weld, the class secretary, expects to issue it 
during the coming autumn. 

Joun M. Batcue.per, of Cambridge, published in May a 
tabular exhibit of the mean monthly temperature at Boston, 
from 1871 to 1880, Its highest range was 74° F. in July, 1872, 
and lowest 20° F. in January, 1875. 

Binpers that will temporarily hold sixteen numbers of THE 
Harvarp RecisTer can be obtained by sending one dollar to 
Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. These binders are as neat 
and as simple as any now in the market. 

On and afier the first Sunday in October, the Harvard Col- 
lege Library will be open every Sunday from one to five o’clock 
p.M., for the benefit of those who wish to read there, but not 
for the delivery or reception of books. 

Duxinc the summer vacation the books in the Library relat- 
ing to English literature in any branch are being arranged in 
a chronological order. It is expected that this work will be 
completed before the College re-opens in September. 

Mrs. May Waicut Tuompson of Indianapolis, Ind., one 
of the best speakers among the advocates of woman-suffrage, is 
coming to Cambridge next autumn, to make use of the Harvard 
College library for researches in ancient history, in which she is 
deeply interested. f 

Vou. VIL., No. 2, of the “ Publications of the Museum o 
Comparative Zotlogy” was recently published. Its title is 
** Tiustrations of Florida Corals, from drawings by Sourel, A’ 
Agassiz, Rotter, and Burckhardt.” With explanation of 
plates by L. F. De Pourtalés. 


E. R. Humpurevs, LL.D., of Boston, has sent to Harvard 
upwards of one hundred students. At the recent entrance ex- 
aminations all his entrance candidates, four in number, were 
admitted, and two were admitted with the “ credits” or “‘ hon- 
ors” in prescribed and elective Latin, Greek, and physics. 
Tue pupil in Chinese, who was under Professor Ko at 
Harvard only from November to May, acquired during that 
time, although he had but one recitation a week, a knowledge 
of the radicals, the “‘ tones,” read his lessons in Chinese, and 
could understand considerable in conversation. With this 
foundation, he has left for China to engage in business. 
Extensive alterations are being made in the offices in the 
south entry of University Hall, with a view of increasing the 
accommodations for the officers and Faculty. The space 
has been divided into five rooms; and the large recitation- 
room, No. 4, has been remodelled and connected with the 
Secretary's office, and will be used for Faculty meetings. 


Cuaries W. Benton (Yale 1874), who has been studying 
at Harvard the past year as a candidate for the degree of 
Ph D. in Semitic philology, has just received an appointment 
as Professor of French in the University of Minnesota. A 
residence of seventeen years in the Orient has given him a 
thorough knowledge of the French as well as the Arabic lan- 
guage. He expects to return to Harvard for his degree. 


Ir was not our intention to mention the many school cata- 
logues that are sent to us; but one has just been received that 
deserves special mention for its thoroughness, good editing, 
and handsome printing. Reference is had to the “ Twenty- 
eighth Annual Catalogue of the Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women, at Auburndale, Mass.,” which was edited by the prin- 
cipal, C. C. Bragdon, and printed in Boston by Rand, Avery, 
& Co. 

Tue American Social Science Association will hold its gen- 
eral meeting of 1880, at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Sept. 7-11. 
The Association was formed in 1865; and its object, “ stated 
briefly, is to encourage the study of the various relations, 
social and political, of man in modern life: to facilitate personal 
intercourse and interchange of ideas between individuals inter- 
ested in promoting educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, 
and other social reforms and progress; and promptly to make 
known to the public all theoretical or practical results which 
may flow from such studies or investigations.” The president 
is D. C. Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins University; the 
treasurer is Hamilton A. Hill (1853) of Boston; and the secre- 
tary (to whom all communications should be addressed) is 
Franklin B. Sanborn (1855), Concord, Mass. 





GRADUATES. 


Cuarzes R. Jonnson (1875) is practising law in Worcester. 

Jamas F. Arcuer (1873) is practising law in Fall River, 
Mass. 

Epmunp B. SpraGug (1877) opened, May 1, a law-office in 
Worcester. 

Wa ter Coox (1869) is an architect in New-York City, at 
57 Broadway. 

Epwarp Cook Moore (1878) has recently been admitted to 
the New-York bar. 

Wa xer Hartwe.t (1875) is attorney and counsellor-at- 
law in Cincinnati, O. 

Joun J. Loup (1866) is cashier of the Union National Bank 
of Weymouth, Mass. 

Hersert H. Drake (1877) is with James M. Drake & Co., 
bankers, New-York City. 

Samvuet SnELuinc (1879) is in the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Joun E. Worr (1879) is a member of the “ State Geo- 
logical Survey” for Virginia. 

Josern H. Cuoare (1852) is one of the directors of the new 
Berkeley School in New-York City. 

Frank E, RanpALt (1874) is attorney-at-law in New-York 
city, his address being 237 Broadway. 

Benjamin N. JoHnson (1878) is a counsellor at law, with 
his office in the Equitable Building, Boston. 

Davin O. Ives and T. W. Preston, both graduates in 
1879, are on a sheep-ranche near Denver, Col. 

Henry W. Witiiams (m. 1849) of Boston has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

Jupce Wituam A. RicHARDsoNn (1839) urges the printing 
of the “‘ Quinquennial” in the English-language. 

Rev. D. A. W. Smirn (1859) is president of a theological 
training-school for Karens, in Rangoon, Burmah. 

Joun Savary (¢. 1860) delivered a poem on Decoration 
Day, at the Soldiers’ Home, near Washington, D.C. 

Rev. ALexanper McKewziz, D.D. (1859), delivered, June 
13, the baccalaureate sermon at Cornell University. 

Rosert Dickson Smrru (1857) was the Fourth-of-July ora- 
tor for the city of Boston, and delivered the address at Music 
Hall. 

I. T. Burr, jun. (1879), is in the office of the division super- 
intendent of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad, at 
Topeka, Kan. 

In the article on “‘ The Class of 1830,” by Judge G. W. War- 
ren, printed in the June issue, Richard S. Edes should read 
Henry S. Edes. 

Cuarzes C, Perxins (1842) furnishes an illustration, ‘‘ The 
Victory of Samothrake,” for the August number of the A meri- 
can Art Review. 

Wituiam P. Sropparp (1866) is treasurer of the Plymouth 
Mills, Plymouth, Mass., the oldest rivet-manufacturing com- 
pany in this country. 

Moses Merritt (1856), the head-master of the Boston 
Latin School, received the honorary degree of Ph.D. from 
Amherst College, July 1. 

G. W. C. Nose (1858) sends from his classical school this 
year fifteen boys to the final examinations for admission, and 
seven to the preliminaries. 

Samuzt T. Fisner (1876) has since his graduation been a 
private tutor, besides conducting a grammar-school in Quincy 
and a high school in Grafton. 

Henry D. Atwoop (1860) is the secretary of the Pheenix 
Manufacturing Company of Taunton, manufacturers of plum- 
bago crucibles and stove-polish. 

Samvet N, Cuter (1877) is in the employ of the firm of 
Hill & Cutler, dealers in cotton and cotton-waste, and manu- 
facturers of leather-board, 567 and 569 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. . 

Frepericx O. Prince (1836), Mayor of Boston, has accepted 
the invitation of the city government to deliver the oration in 
the “Old South,” at the 2soth celebration of the founding of 
Boston, Sept. 17. 

A uTTLe volume of “ Selected Poetical Gems” recently 
compiled by D. Gilbert Dexter, editor of the Cambridge 
Tribune, is dedicated to his daughter, now the wife of Charles 
H. Wiswell (1877). 

Jerome H. Kipper (1862) is an assistant-surgeon in the 
navy, now stationed at Washington, D.C. He married a 
daughter of the Hon. Horace Maynard, recently appointed 
postmaster-general. Several years ago he reeeived from the 
King of Portugal the “ Order of Christ, of Portugal,” which in 
1870 Congress authorized him to accept. 


Tue firm of Jackson & Curtis, note and stock brokers, 24 
Congress Street, Boston, is composed of Charles C. Jackson 
(1863) and George T. Curtis (1868). 

Rev. Hewry H. Haynes (1873) is the principal of Jarvis 
Hall, a boys’ boarding and day school under théGuspices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Denver, Col. 

Tuomas H. Gray (1867) and Cuartes D. Parmer (1868) 
constitute the firm of Gray, Palmer, & Co., Boston, manu- 
facturers of and dealers in wool-shoddy and wool. 


Rev. ArrHur May Kwarr (1860) of Cambridge is to give 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Art,” at the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore, Md., next November. 


Dr. B. Jovy Jerrrizs (1854) lectured, June 3, at the United- 
States Military Academy at West Point on color-blindness and 
the scientific and practical methods of detecting this defect. 

Tue venerable Dr. George Osborne (1818), of Peabody, 
Mass., sends us payment for his own and two other subscrip- 
tions, by way of appreciation of the “ merits of the enterprise.’ 

Ecpert M. Cuesiey (1879) has resigned his position in 
the Boston Latin School to accept the principalship of the 
High School at Yarmouth, N.S., where he has taken up his 
residence. 


E. F. Fgnotzossa (1874) for the past two years has been pro- 
fessor of political economy at the Imperial University, Tokio, 
Japan, and has just renewed his contract for another term of 
two years. 

Hotmes Hinx.ey (1876) of Boston has spent much of his 
time in the past few years in teaching the classics, and is now 
seeking pupils for private instruction. He received the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1877. 

Rev. Josern Cook (1865) writes: “I think well of Tur 
Harvarp Recistsr, and enclose to you five dollars, to pay 
for the numbers already sent me and to continue the subscrip- 
tion until the pay runs out.” 

Rev. Tuomas R. Harris (1863) has, for the last ten years, 
been rector of St. Paul’s Church, Morrisania, N.Y. He is a 
son of the late Thaddeus William Harris (1815), who for 
twenty-five years was librarian of Harvard College. 


Tue three instructors in elocution at Harvard, Howard M. 
Ticknor (1856), George Riddle (1874), and Franklin H. Sar- 
gent (1877), are all graduates of the Chauncy-Hall School, 
where special attention is given to the study of elocution. 

Josern H. Apams (1837), late Examiner of Interferences, 
and formerly Principal Examiner in the United-States Patent 
Office, and editor of the United-States Patent-office Reports, is 
now a solicitor of American and foreign patents, with office at 
33 School Street, Boston. 

Sotomon H. Brackett (1862) is teacher of natural science 
and higher mathematics, at the St. Johnsbury Academy, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.,— an excellent preparatory school which derives 
considerable support from the Messrs. Fairbanks, the great 
Standard-scale manufacturers. 


Dr. Isragt T. Hunt (m. 1870) of Boston is the medical 
examiner for several life-insurance companies; viz., National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt.; Aitna Life of Hartford, Conn.; Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity of Hartford, Conn.; and the Provident 
Life Savings Association of New-York City. 

Rev. Joun Corron Brooxs (1872), who is travelling with 
his brother the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks (1855), recently 
preached in the chapel at Boston, Eng., in the pulpit formerly 
occupied by his Puritan ancestor, the Rev. John Cotton, who 
came to Boston in 1633, and was settled over the First Church. 


Rev. Dr. F.C. Ewer (1848) published in 1869 an historica; 
map of Nantucket, surveyed and drawn by himself. It is now 
receiving a wide circulation through its gratuitous distribution 
as a practical and useful advertising medium of the Old Colony 
Railroad Company. Accompanying the map isa chronological 
hi of the island 

Rev. Epwarp G. Porter (1858) of Lexington delivered, 
June, 11 a beautiful eulogy on the late Gen. William Francis 
Bartlett of the class of 1862,0n the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of Gen. Bartlett’s portrait to the Phillips Academy at 
Andover. It is printed in full in the Essex Weekly Eagle, 
published at Lawrence, Mass., June 26. . 


Girrorpv H. G. McGrew (1874) has recently been ap- 
pointed principal of the High School at Wareham. Mr. Mc- 
Grew has just spent two years at the Harvard Divinity School, 
and will continue his studies so as to obtain his degree. Pre- 
vious to entering the Divinity School, he was professor of mod- 
ern languages at Buchtel College at Akron, O. 

Tue following members of the graduating class of 1880 at 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge were graduates 
of Harvard College: Augustine Heard Amory (1877), Frank 


. Hagar Bigelow (1873), William Henry Burbank (1876), James 


Ward Gilman (1877). Bigelow and Gilman received from 
Harvard the degree of A.M. at the last Commencement, 








Grorce F. Bannatrr (1872) is a member of the Boston 
Board of Health. 

H. C. Hay (1878) is in the employ of Little, Brown, & Co., 
the Boston publishing firm. 

Dr. Samuet Assorr Green (1851) has been the city 
physician of Boston for the past ten years. 

Dr. Rosert Amory (1863), at the Sixth Decennial Nation- 
al Convention of incorporated State medical societies, medi- 
cal colleges, and colleges of pharmacy, held in Washington, 
May 5, was elected permanent president. At the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Medico-Legal Society held in 
Boston, June 1, he was elected president of that society. 

Rev. Henry G. Spautpinc (1860) of Springfield will de- 
liver in many cities during the coming season two courses of 
lectures: I, Six lectures upon Pagan and Christian Rome. 
II. Six lectures upon Roman life and art, illustrated by the 
antiquities found in Pompeii. These lectures are the results of 
many years’ researches, and are always enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

Wirutam A, RicHarpson (1843) has been appointed by a 
joint resolution of Congress, passed unanimously by both 
houses, to prepare and edit a Supplement to the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. Judge Richardson, with George P. 
Sanger (1840), has edited the Annual Supplement to the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Massachusetts for twenty-one successive 
years. 

Cuartes K. Dittaway (1825), formerly head master of the 
Boston Latin School, has been for'the past forty years a mem- 
ber and secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Roxbury 
Latin School. Recently his portrait has been painted for the 
Roxbury Latin School, as a token of appreciation of Mr. Dil- 
laway’s efficient service and untiring interest in that institu- 
tion for so many years.] 

Wiiuiam G. Hare (1871), tutor in Latin since 1877, has 
been called to Cornell University as professor of Latin. There 
he is to be at the head of the department, a position he is emi- 
nently qualified to fill. He is a thorough scholar, and a suc- 
cessful instructor, and leaves Harvard with the heartiest well- 
wishes of his many associates. He was recently re-elected 
secretary of the ® B K. 

Roperr C. WintHrop (1828) is president of the General 
Theological Library, an office he nas held since 1877. The 
two preceding presidents were the Rev. Dr. Charles Burroughs 
(1806), who was the founder and greatest benefactor of the 
library, and Edward Brooks (1812), who was an associate 
founder. The library, now comprising nearly 13,000 volumes, 
is at No. ra West Street, Boston. 

WaAsutncTon Irvinc StrINGHAM (1877) of Kansas has just 
received the degree of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, He went there three years ago, and has been a fellow 
for two years. He has passed examinations in quaternions, 
determinants, elliptic functions, and other branches of mathe- 
matics, and in logic. His thesis, “‘On Regular Figures in 
n-dimensional Space,” appeared in the current number of 
the American Fournal of Mathematics. 


MarsuHatt E, Wapswortn (Ph.D. 1879) recently gave 
at the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy a series of practical 
lectures on general and microscopic lithology. They were 
open to the public, and were well attended. Mr. Wadsworth 
also read a paper before the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, May 19, “On the Age of the Copper-bearing Rocks of 
Lake Superior,” showing that the work of the early explorers, 
Foster and Whitney, was, in the main, correct. 


A unique pamphlet, having on its front cover simply the 
name “ Fales,” was recently received by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It first gives a few extracts from the con- 
stitution of the “ Military Order, Loyal Legion, United States,” 
then a biographical record of Samuel Bradford Fales (1825) 
of Philadelphia, Penn., and closes with a number of newspaper 
clippings giving accounts of the Union Volunteer Refreshment 
Saloons, with which Mr. Fales was so ueers identified 
during the late war. 


Joun Dixweut (. 1870) is general agent of a society which 
has for its object the liberation of all Italian slaves in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Dixwell was formerly General Agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, re- 
signing that position in August, 1879, to take charge of the 


fourteen Italian children from the for which ser- 
vices he has received the thanks in writing o the Italian Gév- 
ernment, Dr, Dixwell’s most signal t has been 


the various weapons taken from the padrones in former raids 
will furnish ample evidence of the wide field the society has 
before it. 
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Ar the class dinner of the class of 1830, at the home of Judge 
G. Washington Warren, 16 Marlborough Street, Boston, out 
of nineteen survivors, fifteen were present. The neat dinner- 
card contained the names of all the members of the class. 

Att of the officers of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum are 
graduates of Harvard College: Dr. Samuel Cabot (1836) of 
Boston is president; Thomas C. Amory (1830) and Norwood 
P. Hallowell (1861) are the vice-presidents; Edward S. Phil- 
brick (1846), treasurer; and Lewis W. Tappan, jun. (1860), 
secretary and assistant-treasurer. In the board of directors are 
Dr. Samuel A. Green (1851), Archibald M. Howe (1869), 
Rev, Henry F. Jenks (1865), and Charles G, Loring (1848). 


Joun Siras Wuire (1870) is to be head master of the 
Berkeley School, a new preparatory institution of the highest 
grade, that is to be opened this autumn in New-York City. 
From 1870 to 1873 he was master in the Boston Latin School; 
then spent a year in Europe in travel and the study of school 
systems; and in 1874 became head master of the Brooks Acad- 
emy at Cleveland, O., where he has remained ever since. In 
1879 Trinity College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. 

Francis GREENLEAF ALLINSON (1877) of New Jersey 
graduated in Haverford College in 1876, in Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1877, and received his degree as Master of Arts at 
Haverford College in 1879. He has been for three years a 
student and fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, and has 
passed examinations in Greek, in Latin, and in Sanskrit, and 


* received there recently the degree of Ph.D. He presented a 


thesis, ‘‘ On Ionic Forms in the Second Century A.D., and 
the Obligations of Lucian to Herodotus.” 

Not many Americans find eminent positions in the leading 
educational institutions of Europe, and conspicuously among 
the few is Fitzedward Hall of the class of 1846. For thirty- 
four years he has been absent from America, He was the first 
of his class to become a professor, receiving the appointment 
of professor of Indian-Oriental Anglo-Sanskrit at Benares Col- 
lege. Later he was professor of Sanskrit, Hindustani, and 
Indian jurisprudence, in Kings College, London; and at pres- 
ent he is the examiner to the Civil Service Commission in 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, Hindi, and English composition. He 
has written several books, and is a frequent contributor to 
periodicals, especially to the New-York Nation. 


From a “ Guide to Salem,” just published by H. M. Batch- 
elder, we clip the following paragraph relating to a graduate 
of 1763: ‘* Just above the High-school building on Broad Street, 
stands the house in which was born, on July 17, 1745, the illus- 
trious Timothy Pickering. As colonel of the First Regiment 
of militia, he headed the assemblage at North Bridge, Feb. 26, 
1775. Timothy Pickering was one of the most distinguished 
citizens of Salem. He was adjutant-general at the Revolu- 
tionary battles of Germantown and Brandywine; postmaster- 
general, 1791-95; secretary of state, 1795-1800; member of 
the United-States Senate, 1803-11; member of Congress, 1814- 
17. The house above referred to has always been in the Pick- 
ering family, and is now occupied by a grandson of Timothy 
Pickering.” 


Tue following gives the results of the votes sent to the Com- 
mittee for Suggesting Overseers, previous to the recent election. 


Whole number of ballots, 1,095. 
t John Lowell (1843) Cin. 0 Giniie ae oie 
t John O. Sargent (1830) . - . . - + so wo « 63R 
Thomas Hill (1843) © \\0 eaeon he eel 
¢ Henry Lee (2896). 2 2 0 ee tw te tw wt 4M 
Joseph H. Choate (1852) ore + 376 
t Robert M. Morse, jun. (1857) .-. . . . 260 
Sidney Bartlett (1828) es eeem + 258 
Henry S. Russell (1860) 236 
Henry L. Pierce . . dAler-0 © iPietien! @ke~ cS 
t Francis E. Parker (1842) « atte ote ees | pul oe 
Edward H. Hall (1851) . . . 1 1 st 0 et ee 260 
Thomas B. Curtis (1862) . . 2. se we 156 

t Elected. 

Wituam J. Kwowtrox (s. 1868) has one of the most in- 
teresting establishments in Boston. It is the old Boston Natu- 


ral History Store, established in 1859, in which he has taste- 
fully displayed all the various objects that interest the mineral- 
ogist, naturalist, and taxidermist. There are many cases full 
of Indian relics, agates and precious stones, fossils, shells, 
mounted birds, bird-skins, stuffed animals; and, in fact, the 
store is a small museum, and worth visiting. It is at 168 Tre- 
mont Street, opposite the.Boston Common. At the present 
time there is on exhibition the celebrated Leidy collection of 
precious stones, which comprises two hundred and twenty-one 
specimens collected by Dr. Joseph Leidy of Philadelphia, Penn. 
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A portrait of Gov. Christopher Gore (1776), copied from 
the oil-painting in Memorial Hall, appears in the handsome 
and admirable volume, “‘ Waltham, Past and Present,” by 
Charles A. Nelson (1860). Gore Hall, named in honor of 
Gov. Gore, contains, with but two exceptions, the largest 
library in the United States. 


Cuares C. Soute’s (1862) admirable travesty “ Romeo 
and Juliet” was brought out in excellent style by the Pi Eta 
Society on “‘ Graduates’ Night,” June 24. It is said to be one 
of the best plays for an evening’s entertainment that has been 
produced by the College societies. It is published by George 
I. Jones (1871), of St. Louis, Mo. 

Grorce Rippte (1874) is soon to appear for the first time 
in lyceum-courses. Robert Grant (1873), author of the 
“Little Tin Gods-on-Wheels,” and “The Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,” is writing for him a sketch entitled ‘Tot 
Plummer’s First Assembly,” being the account of a Harvard 
student’s experience at his first ball. John T. Wheelwright, 
one of the authors of “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” is also 
at work on a laugh-provoking sketch and satire on a “ Sewing 
Bee.” Mr. Riddle begins his readings next month at North 
Conway, Mount Desert. 


Unso.icrrep and unexpected, Dr. Francis M. Weld of New- 
York City, secretary of the Harvard Club and one of the most 
loyal sons of Harvard, writes as follows: “I sent the circular 
[see below] which I enclose, to all members of the Harvard 
Club, to some other Harvard men here, and to all of my own 
class throughout the country. If you could get the other class 
secretaries to do the same, I think it would put you on a good 
footing at once. I cannot doubt that so creditable an under- 
taking only needs a full understanding among the graduates to 
secure a full support. I enclose my check for ten dollars, for 
five additional subscriptions. If you can hold out you are sure 
to make a final success.” 


Dear Sir,—Tue Harvarp Recister of June announces 
that there is danger of its suspension on account of lack of 
subscriptions. Such a result would be justly mortifying to 
Harvard men. The paper is an honor to the University, and 
full of interest to all its graduates. I hope that on receiving 
this notice you will at once enclose two dollars for a year’s 
subscription, to Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. 

FRANCIS M. WELD. 


Rev. Puitirs Brooxs, D.D. (1855), recently preached 
before the Queen of England in St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor Castle, by invitation of Dean Stanley. Dr. Brooks is the 
first American who has been thus honored, and the place in 
which he preached has been connected with royalty from time 
immemorial. Edward the Confessor had a palace and a chapel 
at Windsor. Later William the Conqueror built a stone castle 
there, which was rebuilt and enlarged by Henry I. The pres- 
ent Chapel of St. George was built in the reign of Edward 
IV. (d. 1483); Henry VII. added the beautiful vaulted roof, 
said to be the finest specimen of Gothic groining in the 
world, Under the choir sleep Edward IV. and his queen; 
near the choir door lies Henry VI.; not far from him, Henry 
VII., Jane Seymour, and Charles I. In the tomb-house lie 
the remains of George III., who restored the chapel, George 
IV., William IV., and Prince Albert. 

Amid such surroundings as these, Dr. Brooks, preaching to 
the successor of that arch-enemy of American independence, 
George III., realized in his own person Whittier’s prophecy ; — 


“ And strand shall nearer lean to strand, 
Till meet beneath saluting flags 
The lion of our mother-land, 
The eagle of our native crags.” 


Rev. Epwarp J. Younc (1848), Harvard professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, June 10, spoke of the 
change in the drift of thought as expressed in the selection of 
topics for essays to be delivered at college commencements. 
After alluding to the old custom of delivering Syriac and 
Hebrew orations at such anniversaries, the last of which, in 
Hebrew, was given at Cambridge in 1817, he stated that he 
had made a collection of the subjects assigned to the orators 
who spoke in behalf of the candidates for the master’s degree, 
for which a Latin oration was delivered three years after a 
class had proceeded bachelors. He read some ofthe texts for 
these orations, which were very amusing. Such questions as 
the descent of the Indians from Abraham, their color the 
original color of the human race, were discussed. Cotton 
Mather endeavored to prove the goints in Hebrew of divine 
origin. Two orators, at different times, took opposite views 
of the ownership of physicians’ fees for visits made on the 
Lord's day; and the legal thesis, whether a will made by Laz- 
arus passed the title to his property beyond recall, after his — 
raising by Christ, was debated three times in thirty years. — 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The paper presented will appear in the next volume of the 
proceedings of the Society. 
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Eomunp W. Wricut (1866) is professor of Latin and Harvarp Couuner is well represented on the staff of Brig.- victoriously. The day after their arrival they rowed over the 


Greek at North Illinois College, Fulton, Il. © 

Joszrx D. Brannan £1869) is a member of the firm of 
Healy & Brannan, lawyers, Cincinnati, O. 

Wituam F. Spinney (1874) is in the employ of the Chinese 
government, and holds a good position in the customs-service, 
at Shanghai. 

Evwix Harrison, the president of the Choteau, Harrison, 
& Valle Iron Co., of St. Louis, Mo., graduated at the Law- 
rence Scientific School i in 1856. 


Cuar.es F. Cuoate, the president of the Old Colony Rail- 
road Company, which, in addition to the railroad, owns the 
Great Fall River Line, is a graduate in the class of 1849. 

Frank D. Miciet (1869) has taken a studio in New- 
York City for the coming winter. He occasionally writes 
criticisms on art; but he has no intention of lecturing, or writ- 
ing books, as has been announced. 

ArrHur Anperson Broor:s (1879), who has been teaching 
tn Scranton, Penn., the past year, has been appointed a teacher 
in the Worcester High School. He is a fine classical scholar, 
having received second year and final honors in Greek and 
Latin. 

Rev. Dr. W. G. Exior (#. 1834), chancellor of Washington 
University, says in a recent report, “‘ A valuable gift has just 
been received through Edmund Dwight [Harvard, 1844] of 
Boston, being the library of Joseph Coolidge [Harvard, 1817], 
lately deceased, and numbering about three thousand volumes, 
many of which are rare, and of great value. They will be 
properly labelled, and arranged in a separate alcove, which will 
be known as the ‘ Joseph Coolidge Library.’” 

Eaton S, Drone (1866) is the author of “A Treatise on 
the Law of Property in Intellectual Productions in Great 
Britain and the United States,” generally known as “‘ Drone on 
Copyright and Playright.” The work has received the hearti- 
est indorsement of the leading newspapers and standard peri- 
odicals in this country and Europe, to such an extent that an 
entire pamphlet of sixteen octavo pages has just been published 
by Little, Brown, & Co., which contains nothing but reprints 
of the reviews. 

Joszrn Heap (1804) is the oldest living graduate. On the 
twentieth day of August, 1380, he will be ninety-five years of age. 
He is living in Wheeling, W. Va., with his son-in-law, Dr. M. 
J. Rhees. The next oldest graduate is George W. Lyman 
(1806) of Boston; the third, William Thomas (1807) of 
Plymouth; the fourth, Dr. Ebenezer Alden (1808) of Ran- 
dolph. It is particularly gratifying for us to be able to add 
that all these venerable graduates are paying. subscribers to 
Tue Harvarp Racister. ° 


Wiutam FirzHace Assorr (1874) has been engaged as a 
teacher in the Worcester High School for the ensuing year. 
He has been engaged in teaching almost continuously since 
his graduation; from September, 1874, to February, 1876, in 
G. W.C. Noble's private school for boys, Boston. In October, 
1876, he began giving instructicn to private pupils in Cambridge: 
and in January, 1877, he jo‘med his classmate Theodore L. 
Sewall, in the Indianapolis, Ird., Classical School, started by 
the latter in September, 1876. He belongs to a New-England 
family eminent as teachers and theologians. 


Dantet Waipo Stevens (1846) is the missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and chairman of the School 
Committee at Vineyard Haven, Mass., and has held the former 
position thirteen years, and the latter upwards of five years. 
After graduation at College, he entered the Divinity School, 
where, in 1848, he also graduated. He then supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church at Somerville six months. 
Later be moved to Mansfield, where at first he was for twelve 
years settled over the Unitarian society; then he established 
a high school, and afterward became superintendent of 
public schools. From there he removed to Fall River, where 
he was superintendent of public schools for two years, before 
moving to Vineyard Haven. 


Cuarces E. Brown (1849) is a resident of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. Since 1851 he has been 2 merchant, ship-owner, 
bank-director, school-commissioner, justice of the peace, etc. 
He is well known throughout the Province as a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, an elective position earned by him 
througl: zealous work in behalf of improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, and stock-breeding. In 1867 he organized the 
Yarmouth-County Agricultural Society, the strongest and 
most active organization of the kind in Nova Scotia, which he 
served gratuitously for five years as secretary. He is now its 
president and sole life-member. He is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the American Pomological 


writes articles occasionally for agricultural papers, He is said 
to own the biggest Jersey cow in the world. 


Gen. Esen Sutton, commanding the Second Brigade, Massa- 

chusetts Volunteer Militia, as appears by the following: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Asst.-Adj. General, Lieut.-Col. Robert G. Shaw (1869). 

Medical Directr, Lieut.-Col. Robert Amory (1863). 

Asst.-Inspector General, Major Edward N. Fenno (1866). 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Abbott Lawrence, jun. (1875). 

Engineer, Capt. Horace B. Sargent, jun. (s. 1869). 

Fudge Advocate, Capt. Arthur Lincoln (1863). 

Provost Marshal, Capt. Francis W. Lawrence (1861). 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Brigade Sergeant-Major, Tucker Daland (1873). 
Brigade Quartermaster-Sergeant, Harcourt Amory (1876). 
Brigade Hospital-Steward, Russell Sturgis, 34 (1878). 
Brigade Provost-Sergeant, Wendell Goodwin (1874). 
Brigade Bugler, Frederic Cunningham (1874). 
Brigade Sergeant's Clerks, George S. Silsbee (1874), George 

P. Gardner (1877). 


Rav. Warren H. Cupwortn (1850) is spoken of by B. P. 
Shillaber (“‘ Mrs. Partington”) in a letter to the Hartford Post, 
as follows: ‘‘ Your readers all mutt have heard of him — priest, 
pastor, poet, pundit, almost potentate in the little realm, his 
church. He has been the good pastor for many years, he be- 
ing now nearly sixty; and the relation between him and his 
people is one that is exceptional in its attraction. In the first 
place, he is his own proprietor. He owns the church, and is a 
bachelor. The church was in debt, and the people were bor- 
rowing from Peter to pay Paul his interest, or vice versa ; and 
Paul and Peter are very exacting. He cut down his own pay, 
and reduced the church expenses, to favor them; and, when he 
found this would not do, he compounded with P, and P., and 
became proprietor. He has freed his church from compulsory 
taxation, and assumed the mortgages himself. He has opened 
parlors in his church, and music and refreshments lend their 
attractions to the young, he being as young as any of them; 
while to the old he is the grave and loving adviser and friend. 
Entertainments are frequent in his parlors, which he conducts 
himself, —he being his own orchestra and his own master of 
ceremonies. All the receipts for these are toward meeting ex- 
penses. His assumption of the mortgages lessens and miti- 
gates, but does not, of course, obviate, church expense. He 
was chaplain of the Massachusetts First through the war, and, 
I think, is such at present. On the occasion of his leaving on 
Saturday, crowds of them went down to bid him good-by, thus 
attesting their devotion to him. He is a fat, unctuous, jolly- 
looking man, ‘ with twenty shillings in the pound in his face,’ 
as Sydney Smith said of Edward Everett, and a general out- 
line that reminds one, who knows who is meant, of Father 
Phil in ‘ Handy Andy,’ — barring the father’s rosy beak, which 
is lacking in the East Boston minister. Mr. Cudworth is one 
of the most influential temperance men in the State, is indefati- 
gable in his industry while engaged in all that is good, and 
makes such a mark on the general society that his going abroad 
is considered a half calamity by his neighbors and friends, who, 
without regard to sect, wish him a happy return to them.” 


HARVARD-COLUMBIA RACE. 
THE FRESHMAN CREWS. 


Never were there better conditions ot weather and water for 
a boat-race than those afforded on the Thames River, July 7. 
A gentle breeze blew down the course all the forenoon; enough 
to temper the heat, which’at no time during the day was exces- 
sive, and add to the speed of a rowing-shell, but not enough to 
roughen the surface of the viver. 

A crowd and a close contest were needed to complete the 
enjoyment. The former-was lacking; but the latter was seen, 
if ever it was, in a-college race. The boats were eight-oared 
shells, similar in design and construction to those used in the 
University race, July r. The course — the third and fourth mile 
of that rowed over by the University crews — began at Mama- 
coke and ended at Winthrop’s Point. The same preparations 
had been made as for the University race ; but no observation- 


* train was run, because the grand stand was thought to be large 


enough to accommodate all the spectators. The Harvard 
freshmen reached their quarters, which were near the starting- 
point, on June 25. They were coached by William A. Ban- 
croft (Harvard, 1878), the captain of the “ ’Varsity” in 1877 
and 1878. The Columbia freshmen did not arrive until June 
30; but they had been in training with the Columbia University 
four at Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill. Jasper Goodwin 
(Columbia, 1876), an old “’Varsity” oar, coached them 
throughout the year. 

The Harvard men, after their arrival at New London, met 
with several misfortunes, which seriously impaired the speed of 
their boat; and too much praise cannot be given them for fidel- 


two-mile course in ten minutes and ten seconds. The best time 
of either the Harvard or the Columbia crew afterwards was 
eleven minutes. 

Curtis, the Harvard stroke, broke his finger, and necessarily 
gave up his seat. Burch, the number three, was annoyed by 
those worst of boating-men’s troubles, boils, which compelled 
his absence from the boat for a number of rows. Hammond, 
the captain, met with a family bereavement which would have 
made a less resolute man unfit to row in a hard race, even if 
he were sure of winning the grateful appreciation of all Harvard 
men by his decision to row. Chapman, who had taken the 
stroke oar when Curtis withdrew, rowed in the race after a 
three-days’ illness. 

The Columbia men for the week previous to the race had 
been in excellent health and spirits, and were well-matched 
opponents for the Harvard crew at its best. Both crews were 
provided with steam-launches o:: which their respective coaches 
could follow, and observe them during every stroke of their 
practice. 

The race was set for mid-day. The tide had then been on 
the ebb for a little over two hours; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with the slight breeze which blew down stream, enabled 
both crews to make their best time. Some delay was experi- 
enced by a buoy drifting out of the line, and the starting boats 
dragging their anchors badly. But at 12.30 p.M., the referee, 
Richard Trimble (Harvard, 1880), captain and stroke of the 
Harvard “’Varsity,” gave the word to start. The crews 
caught the water together, and pulled a very rapid stroke. 
Harvard in the first minute pulled forty-one strokes, and 
Columbia forty, but neither seemed to gain any advantage. 
Harvard, however, was plainly rowing in the better form, 
expending her strength to greater advantage, and her shell 
glided through the water more steadily than did Columbia's. 
The men in the latter boat were full of life and dash; and down 
the first mile the two eights sped, keeping as good an 
alignment as the veriest martinet of a drill-master would care 
to see. The men in both boats did their utmost at every stroke, 
while the pace scarcely diminished. Chapman, who was an 
object of solicitude to the Harvard men, did not falter a par- 
ticle; and in spite of his illness, which must have made his 
sufferings intense, he set the stroke for his crew with precision 
and force rarely seen. At the half-mile the boats were stil! 
bow and bow. Up to this point neither had had a perceptible 
lead. But form, when in other respects the crews are evenly 
matched, does tell; and here, too, one crew had not only better 
form, but also superior weight and power. By the time the 
mile buoy was reached, Harvard was undoubtedly leading; 
but liable to lose her lead in a dozen strokes, for the spurts 
which Columbia put on were simply marvellous. The Harvard 
men kept steadily to their work. Not a man looked out, as 
did some of their competitors, and all pulled with a determina- 
tion to carry out the instructions received in a long and tedious 
course of severe coaching. This also characterized the rowing 
of the University crew in their race. The state of rowing at 
Harvard is such that crews from there can enter any important 
race, and, whether behind or ahead, row with full presence of 
mind and coolness, in exact accordance with the directions 
they have previously received. 

When a mile and a half had been rowed, Harvard had a 
lead of nearly a boat’s length; yet this was betimes reduced 
and regained; for spurt after spurt came from each crew, 
making it uncertain at any point which would lead a few hun- 
dred yards farther on. The mile and three-quarters was 
reached. Will Chapman hold out to the finish? was the 
question which rushed with painful force to the minds of Har- 
vard's friends. Not that his distressed condition was shown 
by his rowing, for that was superb, and he was evidently pre- 
paring for the last and hardest spurt of all; but could he endure 
the strain? The Columbia men quicken, Their boat darts 
close by Harvard's. They still seem to have plenty of dash. 
Now Hammond, who during all this exciting race has directed 
his crew with rare judgment, and has worked his full share 
when Columbia's spurts were threatening, rallies his crew or 
the final spurt. The crimson blades take the water forty-two 
times in the last minute, and drive the shell across the finish 
line five ‘seconds ahead of the blue and white. Chapman is 
exhausted, but still sits up, while the others paddle the boat 
around to where the Columbia crew sit panting at their oars. 
The gallant rivals cheer and are cheered. Then the crew row 
to the scow off the grand stand. Chapman receives the atten- 
tion of a physician, who assures the eager inquirers that he 
will be all right in a day or two. Thus ended one of the most 
exciting college races ever rowed. The time of the Harvard 
crew was eleven minutes thirty-two seconds. The time of 
Columbia was eleven minutes thirty-seven seconds. The 
officers pf the race were: Neferee, Richard Trimble (1880). 
Fudges, Harvard, W. A. Bancroft (1878), W. H. Aspinwall 
(1883); Columbia, Messrs. Eldredge and Muller.  7sme- 
keepers, Harvard, C. P. Curtis (1883); Columbia, Mr, Van 


ity to their work, which, in spite of their misfortunes, resulted | Linderin. . 









COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 


Cayton Jouns, a special student in the College, has com- 
posed “* Two Mazurkas in G” for the piano. They have been 
published by G. D. Russell of Boston. 

Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, professor of obstetrics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will have next October three sons at 
Harvard College, each six feet tall. Two are in the senior 
class, the other in the freshman. Three other sons are now 
preparing for college. 

James Buss (1881) has published a book of 108 pages 
(paper covers) on “‘ Analytic Geometry for Beginners,” com 
bp  oeramnmncereiinas-—eerticureaen tr darn ogee aah 
course of analytics. The book is well arranged, typographi- 
cally attractive, and contains, in a concise form, all of the sub- 
ject that a beginner needs to know. Numerous examples, with 
solutions, added to the text, make the book an efficient aid or 
substitute for the lectures given to freshmen. 

It was chiefly for the Harvard freshmen that Mr. Bliss pub- 
lished these notes, and he deserves great credit for the manner 
in which the work has been executed; but they might be used to 
advantage by any person beginning the study of analytics, for 
it contains in full the elementary instruction given at Harvard. 
Copies are for sale at the University “Bookstore, Cambridge; 
or they can be obtained through the mail by sending $2.50 to 
James Bliss, Cambridge. 


THE “ ANNEX.” 


Tue autumn examinations occur Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 

Tur New York 7imes, July 5, contained an article of two 
and a half columns, giving the history of the Annex, written by 
the Rev. Julius H. Ward, who interviewed the students, wrote 
to the professors, and hunted up every scrap of history to be 
found regarding the movement. 

App.ications for the special courses are now coming to the 
secretary from this part of the country, from the West, and 
the North-west. One applicant desires instruction in as- 
tronomy. Several wish Latin and Greek, in order to continue 
the studies of the high schools and higher private institutions. 

In his annual report, President Barnard of Columbia Col- 
lege gives a full and excellent account of the colleges for women 
in England, and adds a very cordial notice of the Annex. The 
account of the movement for the higher education of women in 
England is one of the best ever made, and is worth reading by 
all interested in the subject. 

SEVENTEEN young ladies presented themselves at the en- 
trance examinations of July 1. Two of these intend to take 
Greek only. The others enter for the four-years’ course. 

Tue candidates for the special courses will not offer them- 
selves generally until autumn, Some of those who took special 
studies the first year have given notice of an intention to return. 

Tue marks of the students for the first year were high, run- 
ning from 98 down. The number was greater of those who 
obtained marks above 80, than of those who obtained lower 
than 70. So far as now reported, but two obtained less than 
60 for the year’s work. 

Ir has been decided that after next year the examination held 
under the auspices of the Women’s Educational Society, called 
the “ Harvard Examination for Women,” will be made to cor- 
respond with the college entrance examination. This will 
much simplify the announcements of the Annex, which have 
heretofore permitted candidates who have passed the Harvard 
Examinations for Women to enter its courses, and has given in 
its circulars a description of them. There will now be a single 
standard, and it will be that which is set for men. 


POLITICS. 


Cuartes L. Frint (1849), Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, will address the union mass-meeting of 
the grangers’ and farmers’ clubs which is to be held at Sterling, 
Aug. 12. 

Samugt Pasco (1858) is one of the Democratic presidential 
electors for the State of Florida. He is the chairman of the 
State Executive Committee of the Democratic party, and at 
the recent State Convention he received 60 of the 252 votes 
cast for candidate for governor. On the fourth ballot his name 
was withdrawn, and the whole convention gave “ three cheers 
for Jefferson County and Sam. Pasco,” with ‘‘such ringing 
intonation that an old confederate general was reminded of the 
‘ rebel yell’ in Virginia.” He was then chosen Florida member 
of the Democratic National Kxecutive Committee. 

Mr. Pasco is vice-president of the ‘‘ Survivors’ Association,” 
which, on July 30, is to unite the survivors of the Third 
Florida Regiment, acre us anc singe peyemegtabred 
governor four years hence.” 
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Joszrn H. Cuoate (i852) of New York was chairman, and 
made the opening address, at the first Republican meeting for 
the ratification of the nominations of Garfield and Arthur. 
The meeting was under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Republican Club, and took place at the Cooper Institute, New 
York, June 5. 

Henry Casor Lopce (1871) made an address Friday 
evening, July 23, at the Republican flag-raising at Nahant. 
His remarks showed him to be one of the progressive men of 
the party, who believe the old war issues are buried, and think 
that the Republican party has still a useful work to do in the 
development of the country. 


PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In 242 years there have been twenty-two presidents of Har- 
vard, an average length of service of eleven years. President 
Edward Holyoke was longest time in office, thirty-two years; 
Cornelius Conway Felton, the shortest, two yeats. The first 
graduate of Harvard who was president was Leonard Hoar, 
1674-1675, at which time the office was regarded as a “‘ bed of 
thorns; ” one writer saying, ‘‘ That academic sceptre has more 
of solicitude than charms, more anxiety than profit, more 
trouble than remuneration.” Increase Mather was the first 
native American who became president. The first president 
was Henry Dunster, 1640-1654, who was probably thirty years 
of age at the time of his appointment, but nothing definite as 
to his age is known. With that exception, President Eliot is 
the youngest person ever elected to the presidency. The fol- 
lowing table gives a complete list of the presidents. 
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Charles comer 
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THE LAW SCHOOL. 


Tue Law School is in need of a generous benefactor, one who 
will provide for the erection of a suitable building. Professor C. 
C. Langdell in his annual report gave many reasons why there 
should be a new Law-School building; yet he barely alludes to 
one noticeable defect of the present building, that is, insuffi- 
cient room for study in the library. It is a fact, however, that 
the library is incapable of furnishing comfortable seats to the 
students who require them. The school has 165 members, all 
of whom wish to spend at least a part of the day in the library; 
yet for their accommodation there are only seven tables seating 
sixty students, and three lines of narrow benches, poorly pro- 
viding for forty more. The space, moreover, is so contracted 
that in front of the benches it permits the use of only small and 
immovable stools, and therefore nearly one-third of the stu- 
dents are deprived of the luxury of a common chair, and good 
light. It is to be hoped that a law school that stands at the 
head of similar institutions will soon be provided with a build- 
ing well adapted to its purpose. 


PRACTICAL METHODS IN STUDY. 

Tue elective course, ‘‘ Graduate 6,” has been, during the 
past year, the field of excellent work. Professor John Wil- 
liams White, who gave this course, has for some time in- 
tended to publish a systematic list of Greek words arranged 
according to roots. The work of collection, however, was 
considerable; and in order to relieve himself of a part of this, 
and to test the value of the results as they were reached, he 
determined to admit a number of chosen students to a share 
in his labor. Theresult has been, for the students of ““Gradu- 
ate 6,” a most interesting and valuable experience in etymolo- 
gical investigation. 

Employing as a basis of operations Professor George Cur- 
tius’s Grundsiige der griechischen Etymologie, and making 
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careful use of the most recent and trustworthy investigations 
and discoveries, the students have collected in groups, ar- 
ranged according to their roots, a great number of classi- 
cal Greek words, and all related words of the best authority 
in Latin and English. Starting from Curtius’s small collection 
of elementary words, and enlarged by means of Vanicek’s 
Etymol. Wérterbuch and the standard lexicons, the groups 
have finally become lists of considerable length. Curtius, on 
questions which he decides, has been the supreme authority; 
while, in cases where Curtius is silent or doubtful, the students 
have made their own decisions, and explained them in notes 
for Professor White's consideration. These explanations have 
in many cases amounted to pointed essays, which show in a 
remarkable manner the value and feasibility of this method 
of study. i 

Joined to each group, is a short and concise note explana- 
tory of every thing in the group that might puzzle the reader. 
Little that is hypothetical is admitted, and rare words are 
used only for the illustration of principles. Besides the groups 
thus worked up by the students, and revised by Professor 
White, there have been written a number of theses on philo- 
logical subjects, each subject generally being treated indepen- 
dently by each of two students. These theses are to form an 
introduction to the groups. Prepared at the end of the year 
by hands now of some experience in such work, they are 
valuable compilations of philological facts. 

It is certain that the members of the course have been 
given by their work a degree of exactitude of reference, 
enthusiasm in research, and knowledge of etymology, that no 
other method of instruction could give; for, in the case of 
every word, many different works, that were set apart in a 
room in the library given over to the use of this elective, had 
to be consulted, in order that no word within the limits of the 
authors assigned, and no meaning necessary to explain the 
history of the word, might be omitted. This work required 
great care, and has been successfully accomplished, It is to 
be hoped that Professor White will use the experience gained 
this year, to give courses similar to the one described. 


THE NEW COIN-CASE. 


In 1877 Robert Noxon Toppan (1858) of New York pre- 
sented to the Library a collection of Roman coins, eighty-one 
in number, illustrating the period from 400 B.C. to Constantine 
the Great, A.D. 337. The coins are of copper, silver, and 
gold, and are of exceptional value, owing to their fine state of 
preservation, many of them being as clear-cut as the recent 
coinage of the United-States Mint. Copper money was first 
coined in Rome about 425 B.C., and this collection includes a 
large copper as of 400 B.C. The stamp of the government did 
not determine the value of the coin: it simply certified that the 
value existed in the coin. All the Roman emperors before 
Constantine are represented here. Cleopatra, Julius Czsar, 
Brutus, Sylla, the Calpurnian, A’milian, and Acilian families, 
contribute a coin each, and there are ten of the year 269 B.C. 

This collection remained unarranged until quite recently, 
when the donor presented a handsome case, and personally 
arranged the coins chronologically, with a descriptive label 
beneath each coin, The case is of polished rosewood, two 
feet in height, three feet in length, eighteen inches in depth at 
the base, and six inches at the top. It has been placed in the 
Art Room, which is immediately above the Delivery Room, 
and can be seen at any time by permission of the librarian. 


THE PEABODY ARCHAOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


Tr is to be regretted that by reason of lack of funds, all 
exploring parties of the Museum have been withdrawn from 
the field. 


A Lance and important collection of pottery and stone im- 
plements has recently been received, which were taken from 
an ancient Indian burial-place in Central America by an ex- 
ploring party under the direction of Dr. Earl Flint, agent of 
the Museum. 


A VERY interesting collection taken from three Indian mounds 
in Floridd by an exploration conducted by Dr. David Mack 
of Belmont, has been received. These mounds were undoubt- 
edly erected since the settlement of the country, as is proved 
by the discovery of a number of articles of iron, silver, and 
brass, associated with the aboriginal remains. 

Tue south room on the second floor is being arranged, and 
will be thrown open to the public about Sept. 1. It will con- 
tain the South-American collection of antiquities, consisting of 
pottery, stone implements, and other objects, from Brazil and 
Peru, including a number of mummies from Peru. The gallery 
in this room will contain specimens from the Pacific Islands, 
Australia, and Eastern Asia. 
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CHESS-PLAYING AT HARVARD. 


Tue Chess Club was re-organized this year, and has been 
remarkably successful. It carried on by correspondence several 
very interesting games, and in no case suffered a defeat. It 
was a little unfortunate in not being able to play through 
several games when the prospects of success seemed very 
bright; as in the case of Professor William Everett (1859), 
who resigned on his fifteenth move, because of the death of his 
sister. It always played a strong game, however, and sus- 
tained the high standard that chess has always held at Har- 
vard. The past records show that no Harvard Chess Club 
ever suffered a defeat, notwithstanding that there have been 
games with Cornell, Wesleyan, Yale, and other colleges. 

The game with the Boston Chess Club naturally attracted 
most attention this year. It was played to the fourteenth move, 
when the Boston club decided to stop playing by reason of 
the lateness of the season. It may be continued next autumn. 
At present the game stands: — 


HARVARD. BOSTON. 
White. Black. 
1. P—Ky4 1, P—Ky4 
2. P—KB,4 2. PXP 
3. Kr—K B3 3. P—K Kt4 
4 B—QB,4 4. B—Kt2 
5s. P—KR4 5. P—KR3 
6. P—Q4 6. P—Q3 
7- Kt—QB3 7- Kt—QB3 
8. Kt—Koa 8. P—Kts 
9. Ke— Kt sq. 9. P—B6 
10. PXP ro. PX P 
sx. Kt XP tm. B—K Kits 
12. Q—Q3 12. Q—B3 
13. Castles. 13. Q—Ke 
m4. B—QKts5 


THE CLASS OF 1860. 


THE DINNER AT ITS TWENTIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue twentieth anniversary of graduation was observed by 
the class of 1860 by a dinner at the Tremont House, Boston, 
on the evening of June 29. Forty-five members of the class 
were present. After grace had been said by the Rev. Charles 
A. Humphreys, the class chaplain, two hours or more were 
devoted to the good things upon the tables. A “‘ feast of reason 
and flow of soul” accompanied the material repast, stimulated 
by the reading of the unique bill of fare which had been pre- 
Francis M. Weld, Horace Howland, and Edmund Wetmore, 
all of New York City. In it the names of the viands and liquids 
of the banquet were interspersed with descriptive citations 





from the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English classics. The 
four illustrations, the productions of Mr. Wetmore, are here re- 
produced by permission. When full justice had been done to 
the dinner, the famous class-song with its stirring refrain, “‘ Let 
us classmates be forever,” was sung, and the chairman, Dr. 
Weld, opened the speech-making with a brief but humorous 
address, He called upon the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding of 
Springfield, the well-known lecturer, to speak upon the literary 





achievements of the class. It is a singular circumstance, Mr. 
Spaulding said, that the class which was so frequently repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Faculty during its college-course 
has never reached the honor of having even a tutor chosen from 
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its members, It has, however, won no little distinction in vari- 
ous departments of literary work, as well as upon the battle-field 
and in the practical conduct of affairs. Its score of clergymen 
have all committed to print at least so much as a sermon 
apiece, while some of them have been frequent contributors to 
various magazines. One, the Rev. William C. Gannett, has 
written some very charming poems, and is the author of a 
biography, —the Memoir of his father, the Rev. Dr. Ezra S. 
Gannett (1820), which is one of the best works of its kind in 
modern literature. The physicians in the class have several 
and therapeutical problems which make the literature of modern 
medicine so interesting — to doctors. Of the lawyers, one, John 
T. Morse, jun., is widely known by his various books on legal 
subjects, and his Life of Alexander Hamilton, as well as 





from his present position as one of the editors of the /néer- 
national Review. Another, Henry A. Clapp, Mr. Spaulding 
characterized as an autocrat not of one breakfast-table but of 
several thousands; wherever, in fact, the columns of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser are consulted for the best dramatic and 
musical criticism of the day. Other lawyers of eminence in 
the class are the Hon. George B. Young, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, Edmund Wetmore of New York, 
and the Hon. Selwin Z. Bowman, member of Congress from 
the Fifth Massachusetts District. The journalistic profession 
is still further represented in the class by Horace Howland of 
New York (of the New-York Daily Times), and Charles H. 
Doe of Worcester, the publisher and editor of the Worcester 
Evening Gasette. 

The achievements of the class in other than literary fields 
were alluded to; special mention being made of Gen. Thomas 
Sherwin, collector of the city of Boston, and Gen. Henry S. 
Russell, recently the chairman of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners of the same city. Mr. Spaulding’s address, which 
was well received, was a cOmprehensive but by no means ex- 
haustive survey of the post-graduate careers of the more prom- 
inent members of the class. It may be added that the speaker 





was for several years after graduation the secretary of the class, 
editing its first report (in 1866), and has always taken a lively 
interest in its history. Following his remarks came brief and 
excellent speeches from the Rev. Arthur May Knapp (on the 
Clergy), Horace Howland (on the Press), Edmund Wetmore 

(on the Legal Profession), and the Hon. Selwin Z. Bowman 
(on Political Life). The last-named gentleman paid an elo- 
quent tribute to those members of the class who had given 
their lives in their country’s service. Several extemporaneous 
speeches were made by various members of the class, and a 
goodly number of old college songs were sung. An interesting 
episode in the evening’s entertainment was the visit paid to the 
class by a deputation of the class of 1850, who were dining at 
the same time in the Tremont House. Their spokesman was 
James C. Carter (1850), President of the Association of 
Alumni. He referred to the gift of some choice wines re- 
ceived by the elder from the younger class, as “a spirited and 
touching tribute from the handsomest, wittiest, and brightest 
class to the most distinguished.” 

In addition to the numerous speeches of the evening, the 
class were favored with a highly entertaining poem and also a 
fresh version of an old college song, the productions of Charles 
H. Doe of Worcester. Altogether, it may be said that this 
dinner of the class of 1860 marked a “‘ red-letter day” in its 
post-graduate annals, and greatly strengthened the bond of 
brotherhood which has kept its scattered members a united 
“ band of foster-brothers” for the score of years which have 
elapsed since its graduation. 





THE CLASS OF 1874. 
ITS SECOND TRIENNIAL DINNER. 


Tue second triennial dinner of the class of 1874 was held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Tuesday evening, June 29. The 
number of members present was larger than might have been 
expected six years after graduation; but this may be explained 
by the uncharitable supposition that it was due to the fact that 
the expenses of the dinner were paid from the class-fund. 

After due justige had been done to the excellent table spread 
for the occasion, the president, Wendell Goodwin of New-York 
City, called the class to order, and made a few well-chosen 
remarks, He was followed by other members of the class, 
among whom were the Secretary of the class, George P. 
Sanger, jun., of Cambridge; the Rev. Adoniram J. Hopkins 
of Hopkinton, N.H.; Samuel B. Clarke of New-York City; 
and Louis Dyer, tutor in Greek at Harvard. 

The notable event of the evening was the reading of a poem 
entitled “‘A Ten Years’ Retrospect,” by William Reuben 
Richards of Boston. The author reviewed the general history 
of the class since it entered Harvard. Frequent allusions 
were made to interesting events in which members of the class 
were concerned, such as the placing of a hat on the head of 
the granite soldier who stands perpetual watch in the Cam- 
bridge Common; the narrow escape of some members who 
were almost blown into eternity by the explosion in Stoughton 
Hall. And again, how two members, who thought they would 
get up a little explosion of iheir own in the rear of Holyoke, 
were caught in the act by the ever-vigilant chief-of-police, and 
how one of the offenders was “‘ rusticated” for one year as the 
reward of his iniquity. Or how, during the visit of the Grand 
Duke Alexis to Harvard, the citizens were surprised to see an 
array of all the available hacks waiting about the College yard 
in answer to the summons which the deluded hackmen sup- 
posed to have been sent by officers of the University. Or, 
lastly, how advance-sheets of tutor Anderson’s examination- 
papers in Greek were by some unfair means procured, and 
sold to a select few at high prices the night before the exami- 
nation; and how crestfallen the poor fellows were the next 
morning when they were confronted by an entirely different 
paper, which had been prepared by the shrewd instructor dur- 
ing the evening. 

These, and other points which would not be so readily ap- 
preciated by non-members, furnished material for pleasant 
memories of the days past, to be ‘recalled long after the inter- 
esting event, —the first that the writer of this has had the 
pleasure of attending. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, 


THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Tue Committee to which was referred the application for a 
charter, made from Cornell University, and the constitutional 
questions connected with the power to grant that application, 
has the honor to report: 1. That the officers of Cornell Uni- 
versity, having made a recent application to the Alpha of New 
York at Union College, have been informally assured that their 
application will be “ cordially furthered; ” and they believe that 
this Alpha need take no action in their behalf at present. 

The proper action on the part of the Alpha of New York 
will be to ask the other Alphas to assent to the grant of a 
charter to Cornell University. We have already given this 
assent in our vote of 1870; and no further action on the part 
of this Alpha is needed, unless the Alpha of New York refuse 
to act on the application of Cornell. 

2. With respect to the constitutional questions involved, we 
have the honor to make a further report. 

It is quite clear that the parent Alpha reserved to itself in 
the first two charters, that granted to Yale and that granted 
to Harvard on the same date in 1779, the power to establish 
other “‘ scyons ” wherever she might choose. 

She gave to Yale the power to establish “ scyons” in Con- 
necticut, and to Harvard to establish “ scyons” in Massachu- 
setts Bay, without consulting with her. Beyond that, she 
gave no power. But, as early as 1787, these two Alphas 
agreed in giving a charter to the Alpha of New Hampshire, 
supposing, correctly, that the parent Alpha could not commu- 
nicate with them. In truth, it had ceased to exist as an active 
society many years before. 

With that extinction of the parent society, the Chapter at 
Yale (if, as is supposed, the organization of that Chapter ante- 
dated ours) became the parent Alpha. With the recent ex- 
tinction of the Chapter at Yale, the Harvard Alpha became 
the parent Alpha, and is so generally regarded at the present 
time. 

The Committee has no doubt that, as the parent Alpha, the 
Harvard Alpha has the right, under the precedents, to estab- 
lish new branches wherever it may choose. Even in 1829, it 
thus established the Alpha of Rhode Island, which was organ- 
ized under our permission, The assent of the other branches 











was subsequently obtained, but seems to have been regarded, 
on all parts, as unnecessary for the complete institution of that 


Alpha. 

In all the charters recently granted by the Alpha at Yale, 
so far as we can learn from the Yale records, the Chapter 
created had no power given to it for establishing new Chapters 
without the consent of all the Alphas of the several States. 
There has thus been introduced the custom, almost general, 
which requires that the Alphas of the several States shall be 
called upon for their assent, wherever a Beta or Gamma is to 
be established in any State. Nor has any Alpha now existing 
received power by charter to grant chariers outside the State 
in which it exists, unless all the other Alphas concur. That 
power seems to belong alone to the Alpha of Massachusetts, 
as parent Alpha. 

‘The precedents are now so few that it may be convenient to 
enumerate then; First, in 1779, William and Mary gave 
power to E. Parmelee to establish Alphas at New Haven and 
at Cambridge. Second, without consulting them, William 
and Mary established a branch at Hampden-Sydney College 
in Virginia. TAérd, in 1787, Harvard and Yale united in the 
establishment of the Dartmouth Alpha. In 1798, these three 
Alphas refused charters, on application, from Brown, Prince- 
ton, and Williamstown. In 1813 Union applied to Yale fora 
charter, and in 1816 its request was granted. The Beta and 
Gamma of New York seem to have been chartered without 

any application to us. On Oct. 25, 1824, the Alpha of Maine 
waiatiieaiahs oth do-comen of dl 0b Aiding although 
unquestionably Harvard had a right under her charter to 
establish an Alpha in the Province of Maine without consult- 
ing other Alphas. On Aug. 27, 1829, Harvard voted that a 
charter should be prepared, and transmitted to Brown Univer- 
sity at the approaching Commencemeni. And, in September 
of that year, the Alpha of Rhode Island was organized without 
the action of any other College. 

The Beta of Connecticut was established at Hartford at 
Washington College, now Trinity College, by act of Yale 
College alone; and in 1845‘the Gamma of Connecticut was 
organized, without the consent of this college, or of the other 
Alphas, under the undoubted right which the Yale Alpha had, 
under its charter. In 1838 Harvard refused a charter to 
Hampden-Sydney, where the society had died out, on the 
ground that the Alpha of a State should be established at the 
chief literary institution of that State. In 1845 Dartmouth 
granted a charter to Burlington, and Yale granted one to the 
Western Reserve College, on condition that they should obtain 
the consent of the other Alphas, which consent was obtained. 
In the view of the Committee, Yale could have granted the 
Western Reserve this permission without annexing the condi- 
tion, but she did not choose to use her power. In 1855 the 
William and Mary Alpha was revived, but soon died again. 
The Harvard Alpha has, of its own act, established a Beta at 
Amherst and a Gamma at Williamstown, without asking or 
obtaining the consent of any other Alpha. The Chapter at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is now defunct. We do not learn from whom 
its charter came. 

Your Committee believes, that, if necessary, Harvard could 
create an Alpha in any State where no Alpha exists, or a Beta, 
Gamma, or Delta in States where Alphas exist, as being now 
the parent Alpha of the country. But your Committee recog- 
nize the convenience of the present system of an appeal ‘to all 
the Alphas on any application for a new charter. 

In case, however, of the refusal of an Alpha to transmit to 
other Alphas the request of petitioners for a charter, it would 
seem to be the duty of some neighboring Alpha to undertake 
that commission. And, as it is easier and better to act when 
no epplication is before us, the Committee suggest that the 
following proposal for future action be submitted to the Alphas 
of ® B K throughout the different States. 


Voted, That whenever any college shall ask for a charter of 
® B K, the application shall be made to the Alpha of the 
State in which said college shall be situated. In case no such 
Alpha exists, then application shall be made to any Alpha of 
® B K, and that such charter shall be granted on a vote of 
not less than two-thirds of the Alphas of the United States. 


In case the Alpha first applied to shall refuse to take action, 
then application may be made to any other Alpha; and the 
charter shall be issued by the oldest Alpha voting in the 
affirmative, 


Voted, That, in the event of the assent of all the existing 
Alphas to this proposal, it be adopted as a new article of the 
constitution of @ B K. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 
James B. Tuaver. 
Joun Ervine. 
Grorce Bacnetor. 


The above report was presented and accepted, and these 
votes were passed. 
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THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


Two planetary nebulz were discovered by Professor E. C. 
Pickering, the director of the Observatory, on the evenings of 
the 13th and r4th of July. Right ascension of the first, 
18 h. 25.2 m.; declination, — 25° 13’. Ripe weeiealee of Ge 
second, 18 h. 4.3 m.; declination, — 28° 12’. Both, but par- 
ticularly the first, are very minute; and, except by their spectra, 
can with difficulty be distinguished from the stars. The dis- 
covery was not the result of accident, but of a search with a 
direct vision prism inserted between the objective and eye-piece 
of the 15-inch telescope. A star appears as a colored line of 
light, while a planetary nebula forms a bright point, and is 
recognized instantly as it passes through the field. Many 
hundred stars can thus be examined very rapidly, and a single 
nebula picked out from among them. As this method-promises 
to add very greatly to the list of known planetary nebulz, 
which now number about fifty, probably a systematic search for 
these objects, covering a considerable part of the heavens, will 
be made at the Observatory. Knowledge of their distribution 
will thus be greatly increased, and we shall know that their 
absence in a certain part of the sky is not due to an omission 
to look for them. 

Any planetary nebula as bright as a star of the twelfth mag- 
nitude will probably be detected by the method proposed. 
Bright lines or other peculiarities in any stellar spectra will 
also be looked for. Doubt has been thrown on many of the 
attempts to measure the parallax of planetary nebulz, owing 
to the haziness of the borders of these bodies. . The minuteness 
of the disks of nebulz, noted above, would permit their position 
to be determined with great precision, and would thus show a 
very minute parallax. 

This is believed to be the first discovery of the kind made 
by an American astronomer. 

Vor. 12, Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Har- 
vard College, containing the results of observations made with 
the meridian-circle by Professor W. A. Rogers in 1874 and 1875, 
which was prepared for publication under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Joseph Winlock and Edward C. Pickering, has recently 
been published. It includes a catalogue, and gives the accu- 
rate positions of 618 stars. 


HARVARD-YALE RACE. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


Tue fifth annual race between Harvard and Yale in eight* 
oared shells took place on the Thames River at New London, 
Conn., July r. Harvard was defeated for the first time in four 
years. Her light crew rowed in a form far better than that of 
her rival, but which could not compete, in a four-mile race, 
with that rival’s greater physical power. Yale’s time over the 
four-mile course was 24 minutes, 27 seconds; Harvard’s, 25 
minutes, 9 seconds, The slow time is explained by the fact 
that the rowing was against the wind, which hindered quick 
time and roughened the surface of the river. That the Har- 
vard crew was headed at the finish by such a distance, — 
about a dozen boat-lengths,—was due to several unfortu- 
nate circumstances, for which the crew were not responsible. 

The water, which during the greater part of the day was too 
rough for shell-rowing, became at the approach of the ap- 
pointed hour sufficiently smooth to admit of rowing the race. 
Shortly after 5.30 P.m., the eights were at their respective start- 
ing boats, ready for the word from the referee, Professor 
Wheeler of Yale. The Yale crew, having won the toss for po- 
sition, took the west side. This gave them a slight advantage 
in the first mile and a half, for the wind was south-west and 
did not strike the water in which they were to row with so 
great force as it struck that on the east side of the line of buoys 
which marked the division line between the courses of the two 
crews. Atthe word ‘‘ Go” from the referee, the boats started 
together, neither gaining advantage for the first three strokes; 
but soon Harvard, whose smooth rowing was sure to have its 
good results, began to show her bow ahead of Yale, and when 
twenty strokes were pulled she was plainly in the lead. - At 
Harvard's thirty-ninth and Yale’s fortieth stroke, the oar of 
No. 5 of the Yale boat —now a half-length behind — violently 
splashed the water, or, in boating parlance, ‘‘ caught a crab,” 
as it seemed to those who were watching the race from the 
oliservation-train on the shore and the steamers on the river. 
After this the Yale crew pulled perhaps a half-dozen strokes, 
and then stopped. To the referee’s inquiry, Rogers, the 
captain of the Yale boat, replied that a rowlock was broken. 
Soon after the Yale crew stopped, the Harvard crew also 
stopped; but, hearing the shout of “‘Go on” from their 
friends, they pulled slowly down the course. 

Here it is proper to state that the captains of the crews, in 
conference with the referee, had recently agreed to change the 
ordinary rule for accidents, viz.: If an accident happen in the 
first ten strokes, it shall prejudice neither party; after the tenth 








to substitute in place of ten strokes, as the limit of non-pre- 
judice by accident, the time when the boats were fairly off 
according to the referee’s decision. 

After hearing the statement of Capt. Rogers in regard to the 
rowlock, the referee discharged his rifle as a signal to the Har- 
vard boat to return, but as they had gone some distance the 
signal was not heard; and it was not until they had rowed 
nearly three-quarters of a mile that the referee’s tug, which had 
stopped when the Yale crew did, got near enough for them to 
hear the signal of recall. That the referee must have stretched 
his discretion in deciding that the boats were not fairly off 
when one had rowed thirty-nine and the other forty strokes, 
there can be little doubt; for it is preposterous to suppose that 
two eights are not fairly off after both have rowed nearly a 
quarter of a mile. But the referee probably thought that, if 
he allowed the Harvard crew to row over the course alone, the 
disappointment of those who had gathered to witness the race 
would be the greater of two evils; and so he doubtless chose 
what he thought was the lesser, namely, that of not adhering 
too strictly to a technical rule. Had he, however, decided that 
the race was according to agreement won by Harvard, and 
then suggested to the Harvard crew that such a result 
would be unsatisfactory to all, and that they should return and 
start again after the rowlock was repaired,—a suggestion 
which the Harvard crew would have readily adopted, — he 
might have avoided both evils. 

When the Harvard crew reached the starting-point, it was 
found necessary for the Yale crew to return to their boat- 
house to repair their rowlock. This necessitated a postpone- 
ment of the race until seven o’clock. The Harvard crew were 
obliged to return to their boat-house through the rough water, 
which, together with the other disadvantages under which they 
labored, doubtless helped their rivals to several lengths in the 
race. 

About 7.15 o’clock the boats were started a second time. As 
before, the start was even, and Harvard was the first to gain 
the lead, which at the end of the first third-mile she had in- 
creased to nearly a boat’s-length; but here the power and 
endurance in the Yale boat began to tell, and gradually Har- 
vard’s hopes faded away with her lead. Slowly, but still per- 
ceptibly, the bow of the Yale boat was forced up, until it was, 
at the half-mile, even with Harvard’s. Fora few strokes the 
spurt of Harvard was sufficient to keep the eights bow and 
bow, and then Yale in turn showed in front. One more 
desperate spurt by Harvard, and the race of 1880, as far as it 
was a race, was over. Yale had muscular power enough to 
win a dozen lengths, and Harvard could not keep her from 
winning by that distance. That the Yale crew of 188 was 
faster than the Harvard crew of 1880, all fair-minded people 
will say; and they will also say, that, but for Harvard's courte- 
sy in not insisting strictly upon her rights, the superior speed 
of the “‘ blue” would have been of no avail. 

The officers of the race were: Referee, Professor Arthur M. 
Wheeler. ¥udges, Harvard, R. C. Watson (1869), W. R. 
Thayer (1881); Yale, F. Wood (1875), R. J. Cook (1876). 
Time-keepers, Harvard, W. A. Bancroft (1878); Yale, George 
Ada (1869). 


PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Bernarp B. WHITTEMORE (1839) is editor of the Nashua 
Gazette, Nashua, N. H. 

Witutam P, Frost (1872) is ‘on the staff of the Evening 
Post, San Francisco, Cal. 

Henry A. Crapp (1860) is dramatic and musical critic of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Cuartes H. Dor (1860) is editor and one of the proprietors 
of the Worcester Evening Gazette. 

ALEXANDER F. Wapswortu (1860) is one of the proprietors 
of the Worcester Evening Gazette. 

Hersert B. Dow (1879) is editor of the Kearsarge 
Sentinel, published at Wilmot, N.H. 

Frrzepwarp Hatt (1846) of Marlesford, Eng., has been 
one of the chief contributors to the New-York Nation ; his 
contributions, during the past five years, exceeding eighty col- 
umns of matter, covering a large variety of subjects. 

Rev. James De Normannie (¢. 1862) is one of the editors 
of the Unitarian Review, and associate editor of the Rising 
Faith. Oct. 1, 1862, he was settled over the South Parish 
Church, Portsmouth, N.H., as the successor of the Rev. Dr. 
A, P. Peabody. 

Cuartes W. Patrray (1835) is one of the editors and pub- 
lishers of the Salem Register, one of the oldest papers in 
the State, and the motto of which, furnished by Judge Joseph 
Story in 1802, reads as follows, — 

“ Here shall the Press the Pzorie’s RicuTs maintain, 
Unawed by Inrivence, and unbribed by Gan ; 
Here Patnior Trutu its glorious precepts draw, 


stroke every boat shall abide by its accidents. It.was agreed - Pledged to Rexicion, Liszrty, and Law.” 
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Benjamin H. Hatt (18st) is editor of the Troy Daily 
Whig, Troy, N.Y., one of the livest and most readable of the 
New-York State newspapers. 

Tue American Art Review,—one of the leading art pub- 
lications in the world,— published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, has among its contributors the following officers and 
graduates of Harvard: Professor Charles E. Norton (1846); 
Frederick W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Museum; 
Thomas G. Appleton (1831); Professor William R. Ware 
(1852); Charles H. Moore, instructor in drawing and design 
at Harvard; Charles G. Loring (1848); Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding (1860). 


STATISTICS OF THE FRESHMAN CREW. 
(Crass oF 1883.) 








CLUBS. 


AT a recent meeting at the rooms of the University Club of 
New-York City, the Committee on Admissions, which fills its 
own vacancies, elected the following named gentlemen to fill 
the places of the outgoing class: T. Frank. Brownell (1865), 
Joseph P. Earle (Brown), Archibald McMartin (Princeton), 
Thomas C. Lewis (Trinity), John W. Simpson (Amherst), 
James P. Lowery (College City of New York) Stephen H. 
Olin (Wesleyan). These gentlemen serve till 1883. 

Tue University Club of New York has seven hundred and 
nine members and a long list of candidates for admission, from 
which fifteen or twenty are elected monthly. The Treasurer’s 
statement shows a surplus of $42,000 at the end of the firs 
year of the Club’s existence, a showing believed to be unprece- 


admission are, — 


For resident members . . . . - + + s+ + eee $100 
Non-resident members . . . . +. +s +s 5° 
Yearly dues, residents. . . . +. ++. 50 
Non-resident members . . . - sss ses 25 


RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 


[To make this record complete and accurate, it is neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phiets, monographs, and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, avid also published music. See also‘ NEW BOOKS,” 
etc.) 

Artemas B. Muzzey (1824). —“‘ Channing, —an After- 
math” Christian Register, June 26. 

Cazneau Palfrey (1826). —“‘ The Eye of Faith.” Chris- 
tian Register, June 19. 

“ What the Eye of Faith Sees.” Christian Register, June 
26 and July 10. 

« Purging the Inward Sight.” Christian Register, July 24. 

james Freeman Clarke (1829). — Address delivered May 
25, at the meeting of the New-England Woman-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Boston. Woman's ¥ournal, June s. 

Obituary Notice of George Ripley, LL.D. Christian 
Register, July 10. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829).—‘“‘The Welcome to 
the Clergy.” Delivered at the Unitarian Festival in Boston, 
May 27. Christian Register, June 5. 

“The Archbishop and Gil Blas.” A Poem. Aflantic 
Monthly, August. 

“ Jonathan Edwards.” Jnternational Review, July. 


The Harvard Register. 


William H. Channing (1829).— “Channing, Parker, 
and the Step Next.” An Address delivered May 28, at the 
annual meeting of the Free Religious Association in Boston. 
Free Religions Index, July 8. 

Henry W. Bellows (1832). ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Clayden.” 
Christian Register, July 17. 

George E. Ellis (1833). “ Dr. Dexter’s Congregational- 
ism.” Review of Henry Martyn Dexter's “‘ The Congrega- 
tionalism of the Last Three Hundred Years.” Christian 
Register, July 3. 

William G. Eliot (¢. 1834).— Speech made May 27, at 
the Unitarian Festival in Boston. Christian Register, 
June s. 

“The Inspiration and Work of the Christian Ministry.” 
Unitarian Review, July. 

C. A..Bartol (#. 1835).— Remarks on Theodore Parker, 
made at the annual meeting, May 28, of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston. Free Religious Index, July 8. 

E. R. Hoar (1835). —Speech made at the Unitarian Fes- 
tival in Boston, May 27. Christian Register, June s. 

John H. Heywood (1836). “‘ Antioch and Wilberforce.” 
A report of the graduating exercises at these two Ohio col- 
leges. Christian Register, July 10. 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839). ‘‘ William G. Rhoads.” An 
Obituary Notice. Haverfordian, June. 

Edward Everett Hale (1839).—‘“‘ Response for the 
Clergy.” Delivered at the Unitarian Festival in Boston, May 
27. Christian Register, June 5. 

** Why do not People go to Church?” Christian Regis- 
ter, July 17. 

“* Unitarian Church in Pesth.” Christian Register, July 17. 

Joseph H. Allen (1840). —“‘ The Religion of Humanity.” 
Unitarian Review, July. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson (1841). — Contribu- 
tions to the Woman's Fournal : — 

“ Wellesley College,” June s. 

“ Founded on a Rock,” June 12. 

“ What Representative Government Means,” June 19. 

“ The Temperance Ballot,” June 26. 

“ The Ethics of Sex,” July 3. 

“ Temperance Suffrage once more,” July ro. 

** Two Kinds of Thinking,” July 17. 

“ Abroad,” July 24. 

“ Farmers’ Wives,” July 31. 

Other Writings :— 

“The Reed Immortal.” A Poem. Aflantic Monthly, 
August. 

“Two Anti-Slavery Leaders.” International Review, 
August. 

Charles C. Perkins (1842).—“‘ Olympia as it was and as 
it is” (conclusion). American Art Review, June. 

** Review of Miss Kate Thompson's ‘ Galleries of Europe,’ ’» 
American Art Review, July. 

** Eugene Miintz’s book, ‘ Les Arts & la Court des Papes.’” 
lbid, August. 

William R. Alger (¢. 1847).—An Address on Theodore 
Parker, delivered at the annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston, May 28. The Free Religious Index, 
July 8. 

Francis Tiffany (1847).— Address delivered at the Unita- 
rian missionary meeting in Boston, Christian Register, 
June s. 

Charles A. Joy (2. 1847). “Biographical Sketch of 
Frederick Wohler.” Popular Science Monthly, August. 

Horatio Stebbins (1848). Letters to the Unitarian Fes- 
tival Committee. Christian Register, June 12. 

Josiah P. Cooke (1848).—‘“ Oxidation of Hydrochloric 
Acid Solutions of Antimony in the Atmosphere.” American 
Journal of Science, June. 

Thomas D. Howard (1848).—‘“‘ Recollections of the 
Lecture-Room.” Unitarian Review, June. 

Josiah P. Quincy (1850).—‘“‘ Intolerance.” Unitarian 
Review, June. 

Henry W. Haynes (1851).—“ The Fossil Man.” Pof- 
ular Science Monthly, July. : 

William F. Allen (1851). “‘ Mr. Meyer’s Classificatory 
System of Relationships.” Penn Monthly, June. 

“ The Study of General History.” Wisconsin ¥ournal of 
Education, June. 

Charles T.-Canfield (1852). —‘“‘ The Unveiling of God.” 
Unitarian Review. 

Charles Ellery Stedman (1852).—“‘A Case of Acute 
Catarrhal Pneumonia, followed by Hydropneumothorax, and 
Extreme Dislocation and Rotation of the Heart,” Boston. 
Medical and Surgical Fournal, June 24. 

Caleb D. Bradlee (1852). Poem. Printed on the pro- 
gramme of the fifth floral festival of the Harrison-square 
Church Sunday school, June 13. 

Charles W. Eliot (1853).— Opening Address delivered 
at the Unitarian Festival in Boston, May 27. Christian 
Register, June 5. 





George W. Hartwell (1853). |“ Democratic Rallying 
Song.” Sheet-music, published by George D. Newhall & Co., 
Cincinnati, O., 1880, 

Charles G. Conner (1854).— History of the Star in the 
East Lodge, No. 59, A. F. and A. M. Presented at the asth 
anniversary of the Lodge at Exeter, N.H., June 24. Printed 
in the Z.reter Gazette, July 1. 

Moncure D. Conway (/. 1854).—“‘A Martin Summer 
in the Garden of France.” Harper's Monthly Magasine, 
August. 

William J. Potter (1854). —“‘ The Free Religious Asso- 
ciation’s Appeal for the new Index.” The /udex, June 3. 

Jesse H. Jones (1856).—‘‘ The Labor Problem. From 
he Labor Reform Side.” Jnternational Review, New York, 
July. 

Joseph Lewis Stackpole (1857). — Argument before the 
Legislative Committee on Education, of the Boston City Coun- 

il, in reference to the limitation of the expenditures of the 
Boston School Committee to the amounts appropriated by the 
City Council: pamphlet, 18 pp. 

John Albee (¢. 1858). — “ Classics of Free Religion, — John 
Milton.” Free Religious Index, July 1. 

Hasket Derby (m. 1858). —‘‘ On the Prevention of Near- 
sight in the Young.” Boston Medical and Surgical Your- 
nal, June 3. 

Robert T. Edes (1858).—‘‘ Some of the Symptoms of 
Bright’s Disease.” Boston Medical and Surgical Fournail, 
June 24 and’July 8. 

Francis E. Abbot (1859).— ‘‘ The Step Next.” The /n- 
dex, June 3. 

David H. Hayden (1859).—‘“‘ Recent Progress in the 
Treatment of Diseases of Children.” Boston Medical and 
Surgical Fournal, July 15. 

John C. Kimball (¢. 1859). ‘Shall We let our Light 
shine?” Christian Register, June 12: 

Henry G. Spaulding (1860). “‘ Christian Archzology.” 
Christian Register, June 26. 

William E. Copeland (1860). “Indian Management.” 
National Quarterly, January. 

Theodore W. Fisher (m. 1861).—‘‘ The Commitment 
and Certification of the Insane.” Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Fournal, June 17. 

J. V. Blake (1862).—‘‘Love and Law.” A Poem. 
Unity, June 1. 

Thomas B. Curtis (1862),—‘‘Sudden and Transient 
Swellings of the Lips.” Boston Medicaland Surgical Four- 
nai, June to, 

James De Normandie (. 1862). —‘‘ The Hebrew Sagas, 
— Babel, or Great Schemes overthrown.” The Rising Faith, 
June. 

Charles F. Folsom (1862).—‘“‘ The Pathology of Insani- 
ty.” A Lecture delivered before the Graduating Class of the 
Harvard Medical School. Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, July 15. 

A. E. Verrill (S. B. 1862). Notice of recent additions to 
the Marine Fauna of the Eastern Coast of North America. No. 
8; Brief Contributions to Zotlogy from the Museum of Yale 
College, No. XLV. American ¥ournal of Science, Febru- 
ary, 1880, pp. 137-140. 

A Sketch of Comparative Embryology. IV.—The Embry- 
ology of the Sponges. American Naturalist, July, pp. 
479-485. 4 cuts. 

J. Orne Green (1863).—‘‘ The Importance of the Early 
Recognition of Ear-Disease.” Boston Medical and Surgical 
Fournal, July 1. 

“ Recent Progress in Otology.” June 24. 

* Phlebitis of Mastoid Emissary Vein.” American Your- 
nal of, Otology, April. 

John T. Hassam (1863).—“‘ Notes and Queries concern- 
ing the Hassam and Hilton families, by John T. Hassam, A.M. 
Boston: Press of David Clapp & Son. 1880.” Pamph., 12 pp. 

John W. Chadwick (#. 1864).—‘“‘ John Milton.”  Uni- 
tarian Review, July. 

William L. Richardson (1864).—‘“* Recent Progress in 
Obstetrics.” Boston Medical and Surgical ¥Yournal, 
July x. 

Henry F. Borden (s. 1865). — “‘CEdema of the Lungs, 
with Cases.” Boston Medical and Surgical Yournal, 
July x. 

George Batchelor (1866). —“‘ Heredity and Education.” 
Unitarian Review, July. 

A. K. Fiske (1866).—*‘ Profligacy in Fiction. I. Zola’s 
Nana. II. Ouida’s Moths.” North-American Review, 
July. 
F. W. Clarke (s, 1867) —“‘ My Fire.” Popular Science 
Monthly, July. 

F. R. Sturgis (. 1867).—‘‘On the Affections of the 
Middle Ear during the Early Stages of Syphilis.” Boston 
Medical and Surgical ¥ournal, June 3. 

Henry H. A. Beach (m. 1868).—‘ Recent Progress in 
Surgery.” Boston Medical and Surgical Fournai, June 3. 
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John H. Clifford (¢. 1871).—“ Liberal Principles as op- 
posed to Sectarianism in Education.” An Essay read at the 
annal meeting of the Free Religious Association in Boston, 
May 28. The Free Religious Index, July 15. 

Lucius L. Hubbard (1872). (See New Books by Har- 
vard Graduates in this number.) 

W..H. Baker (m. 1872).—“‘ Recent Progress in Gynz- 
cology.” Boston Medical and Surgical Yournal, July 8. 

Clifton E. Wing (#. 1872).—‘‘ The Proper Use of the 
Hot Vaginal Douche.” Boston Medical and Surgical Four- 
nal, June 17. 

Robert M. Lawrence (m. 1873). ‘“‘ A Case of Abnor- 
mal Projection of the Costal Cartilages, simulating a Morbid 
Growth.” Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 22. 

Samuel J. Barrows (¢. 1875).— “‘ Library Notes.” A re- 
view of The Criminal Code of the Yews, according to the 
Talmud Massecheth Synhedrin, by Philip Berger Benny. 
London, 1880. Unitarian Review, July. 

George L. Walton (1875) and Charles B, Witherle. — 
* The Aetiology of Fever.” Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, June 10. 

Holmes Hinkley (1876). “ Beauty,” a sonnet. Woman's 
Fournal, July 3x. 

Charles F. Thwing (1876).—‘“‘ Japanese and Chinese 
Students in America.” Scribner's Monthly, July. 

J. R. W. Hitchcock (1877). ‘‘ Recent Original Work 
at Harvard.” Popular Science Monthly, August. 

Eugene T. Chamberlain (1878).—‘‘Letter from the 
South.” An account of his trip in the Carolinas. very Sat- 
urday, Dettoit, Mich., March 6. 

“ The English and American Civil Services.” A review of 
Dorman B. Eaton’s ‘‘ The Civil Service in Great Britain.” 
Ibid., March 13. 

Charles Sedgwick Minot (S.D. 1878).—“‘ Changes of 
the Circulation during Cerebral Activity.” A notice of the 
interesting physiological researches of Dr. Angelo Mosso, of 
Turin. Popular Science Monthly, July, pp. 303-31. 

Edwin W. Morse (1878). — A Review of Theatrical Mat- 
ters in New York City for the current week. Every Satur- 
day, Detroit, Mich., May 29. 

Willard Everett Smith (1879). “ Thé Cause of Sleep,” 
a paper read at a physiological conference, Feb. 25. Boston 
Medical and Surgical Fournal, May 6. 

Marshall E. Wadsworth (Ph. D. 1879). —“‘ Report on 
the Mica Deposits of the Hartford Mica Mining Co, 1880.” 
Pamph., 7 pp. 

Leonard Waldo (S. D. 1879). —“‘ Description of a New 
Position Micrometer.” American Yourna!l of Science, 


uly. 

Ezra Abbot (Bussey Professor of New Testament Criti- 
cism and Interpretation). —‘“‘ The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel.” Continued from the March number. Unitarian 
Review, June. 

“The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evi- 
dences.” Pamph., Boston: George H. Ellis. This work is 
an enlargement of the articles under the above name in the 
February, March, and June numbers of the Unitarian Re- 
view ; and it will form part of the volume of “‘ Institute Essays,” 
to be published shortly by George H. Ellis, Boston. 


MARRIAGES. 


[Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
of marriages of Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place of marriage, etc., are known at this office.] 


1865. Henry William Poor, to Constance E. Brandon, at 
Grace Episcopal Church, by the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, 
February, 1880, all of New-York City. 

1875. Rev. Richard Montague, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Lawrence, to Martha P. Cogswell of Cambridge, in 
Cambridge, May 20. 

1868 s. William Joseph Knowlton of Boston, to Alberta 
Lorain Cutler, daughter of James H. Cutler, cashier of First 
National Bank of Evansville, Ind., at Evansville, May 25, by 
the Rev. John Q. Adams. 

1868. James Barr Ames of Cambridge, to Sarah, daughter 
of the late George R. Russell of Boston, in Boston, June 29, 
by the Rev. E. B. Willson. 

1875. Jonas Edward Bacon of Brockton, to Mary Robin- 
son of Watertown, at Watertown, April 15, by the Rev. E. P. 
Wilson. 

1876 d. Thomas Bradley to Evelyn G. Edmonds, at Kay 
Chapel, Newport, R. I., March 31, by the Rev. George J. 
Magill, all of Newport. 

1877. Frederick Daggett of Quincy, to Mary C. DeWolf 
of Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, at the house of the bride, July 7. 

1880, William Henry Alley of Lynn, to Nellie, daughter ot 
F. B. Gardner of Chicago, Ill., at Chicago, July 6, by the Rev, 
Dr. W. H. Ryder. 


BIRTHS. 


[Jt is intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances. | 


1861. Rev. James Edward Wright, a daughter, Rebecca 
Whitney, born in Montpelier, Vt., July 11. 


DEATHS. 


[Any person learning of the decease of a graduate will 
please notify the publisher of the fact at once. Memoranda 
relating to deccased graduates are particularly desired.) 


1818. GEORGE CHOATE, M.D., in Cambridge, June 
4, aged 83 years. 


Dr. Choate was born in the town of Essex, Mass., Nov. 7, 
1796. He graduated at Harvard in 1818, took the degreee of 
A.M. in 1821, and of M.D. in 1822. While he was studying 
medicine he was for two years the master of the Feoffees’ Latin 
School in Ipswich. He completed his medical studies in 
Boston, in the office of Dr. George C. Shattuck, and then 
established himself in Salem, where he was for almost fifty 
years one of the most prominent physicians. He was Presi- 
dent of the Essex South District Medical Society, and also of 
the Salem Athenzum; a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, an alderman in 1853, a member of the school-committee, 
and representative to the General Court. His life was devoted 
to the interests of Salem, and he will long be remembered as 
one of her best citizens. His interest in the First Church and 
its ministers was exceptionally great; and in July, 1846, he 
conducted the installation service at the settlement of the Rev. 
Mr. Stone. He joined the Essex Lodge of Freemasons in 1825, 
and was its master in 1828 and 1829. Dr. Choate for many 
years has had reasons for being proud of his children, as his 
four sons—all graduates of Harvard—are men of unques- 
tioned ability of the highest order in their respective profes- 
sions: Dr. George C. S. Choate (1846) , formerly Superintendent 
of the State Lunatic Asylum, and now practising in New York 
State; Charles F. Choate (1849), a memBer of the Suffolk 
bar, and President of the Old Colony Railroad; William G. 
Choate (1852), Judge of the United-States Court in New-York 
City; and Joseph H. Choate (1852), of the well-known New- 
York law firm, Evarts, Southmayd, & Choate. His daugh- 
ter is the wife of Dr. E. B. Gersdorff, of Boston. 


1818. SAMPSON REED, in Boston, July 8. 


Mr. Reed was born in West Bridgewater, June 10, 1800, and 
was son of the Rev. John and Hannah S. Reed. He was fitted 
for college by his father, and after graduation in the class of 
1818 he spent nearly three years at Cambridge in the Har- 
vard Divinity School; but, finding faith in the teachings of 
Swedenborg, he gave up his idea of becoming a minister of the 
gospel, and was employed in the drug-store of W. B. White, in 
Boston. A few years later, he opened a modest drug-store on 
Hanover Street, and for many years was the head of the firm 
of Reed & Cutler, wholesale druggists. He was interested in 
public affairs, having first served the city of Boston as a mem- 
ber of the school-committee; then, in 1852 and 1853, as alder- 
man. He also represented the city in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1853, and in the House of Representatives, in 1854, 
where he was Chairman of the Finance Committee. He was 
deeply interested in the doctrines of Swedenborg, and early 
joined the New Jerusalem Church in Boston, of which, during 
his whole life, he was one of the foremost members. Pro- 
foundly convinced of the doctrine which he had embraced, he 
was always an earnest advocate of the Swedenborgian faith, 
and contributed largely by speech and writing to make its tenets 
known in this community. He was a frequent contributor 
to the New-¥erusalem Magazine, of which for many years 
he was an editor. For more than twenty volumes he had the 
entire control of the Children’s New-Church Magasine. 

Among his contributions to literature are the following: Ob- 
servations on the Growth of the Mind, 1826 (several edi- 
tions published); Address before the Boston Society of the 
New Jerusalem, 1842; Swedenborg and His Mission, 1859. 
He also wrote a Memoir of the late Rev. Thomas Worcester, 
whose intimate friend he was during many years. 

He was the oldest member of the Bowdoin-street Sweden- 
borgian Church, and.greatly beloved and respected by all its 
members. For fourteen years he was a director of the North 
American Fire Insurance Co. of Boston, the directors of which 
passed appropriate resolutions of their high esteem for their 
late associate. 

Two of his sons graduated at Harvard; and one — the Rev. 
James Reed (1855).— is now the pastor of the Swedenborgian 
Church in Boston. 





1823. GEORGE RIPLEY, in New York City, July 4, in 
hus 78th year. 

Dr. Ripley was born Oct. 3, 1802, at Greenfield, Mass. 
After graduation he remained in Cambridge as a tutor, while 
pursuing his studies in the Divinity School in 1825 and 1826. 
In 1826 he took the degree of A.M.; and the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on him in 1874 by the Lawrence University, 
and in 1875 by the University of Michigan. In 1828 he re- 
ceived a call as pastor of the Unitarian Church in Purchase 
Street in Boston, retaining this connection till 1841, when he 
resigned his charge, at the same time abandoning the profes- 
sion. He won a high place in the Unitarian denomination at 
a time when its pulpits were filled by some of the most brilliant 
preachers and scholars of the time. Channing, Emerson, 
Frothingham, Ware, Walker, and Greenwood were among his 
contemporaries of the leaders of the Unitarian denomination. 
A student always, he devoted himself early to gaining a know!l- 
edge of the German language, then a rare accomplishment 
with American scholars; and, becoming deeply versed in its 
literature, theology, and philosophy, no one did better service 
towards promoting the knowledge of German literature in this 
community than he. In 1838 he began the publication of a 
series of translations by himself and others, entitled ‘ Speci- 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature,” which did much in 
awakeriing an interest in the study of German letters; and in 
this labor N. L. Frothingham, F. H. Hedge, and John S. 
Dwight were among his principal assistants. To the celebrated 
periodical, the Dia/, he was a frequent contributor during its 
brief existence; and with C, A. Dana, Parke Godwin, and 
John S, Dwight, from 1844 to 1848, edited the Harbinger, a 
periodical of similar character, 

About the year 1838, what was then known as Transcenden- 
talism appeared in the denomination; and Mr. Ripley was 
one of the foremost among the liberal theologians and culti- 
vated scholars who were identified with this movement, which 
was vigorously combated by the late Professor Norton and 
other champions of the old school. From this time Mr. Rip- 
ley gradually withdrew from the profession, which he aban- 
doned in 1841, becoming interested in a social scheme which 
finally took form in the “community” which has since 
been so widely known as the “ Brook Farm.” Of this 
enterprise, Mr. Ripley was the founder, the head, and the 
main stay during its existence, and he was faithful to it to 
the end. 

When the end came, he removed to New York, becoming, 
in 1849, the literary editor of the New-York 7ridune, with 
which he remained connected to the end of his life. He was 
for many years president of the Tribune Association. His 
scholarly ability, and the honest, fearless, and impartial tone of 
his criticisms during these many years, did not a little to give 
to the 7rzdune the power and influence which it has attained; 
while the good service that he has done to the cause of sound 
scholarship in this country can hardly be over-estimated. 
During the same period he was the chief literary adviser of 
the great publishing house of Harper & Brothers, in which 
capacity his service was not less useful. Of him in these 
two positions Harper's Weekly says: “ In both relations he 
continued to the end, with an unparalleled independence, 
sagacity, fidelity, and thoroughness. No man in this country, 
of equal equipment for his duties, was ever so long connected 
with a daily journal; and no series of criticisms upon contem- 
porary publications is so remarkable as his for justice and can- 
dor, and for generous appreciation. He has reviewed thou- 
sands of authors; but we doubt if a single one of them has 
ever felt unkindly toward his critic, or has suspected any other 
than the most upright purpose. The range of his information 
was so wide, the habit of his mind so just, and his love of 
truth so sincere, that his praise was fame, and his censure had 
no personal sting. He was as indefatigable and careful a liter- 
ary worker as he was a richly accomplished scholar and pro- 
found and accurate thinker.” With the aid of Charles A. 
Dana (1843), who had been one of his family at Brook Farm, 
he conducted the publication and the revision of Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia, which remains a monument of his in- 
dustry, learning, and discriminating good judgment. The work 
—an indispensable companion of every scholar, and one which 
no library and no family in the land can omit from its collection 
of working books — owes its completeness and its value chiefly 
to his untiring industry, to his many-sided scholarship, and 
his unwearied zeal. 

In this literary life and occupation, Dr. Ripley thus found 
in middle life the place that awaited him, and for which he was 
best fitted; and to these duties he devoted the remainder of 
his long life. 

In the ranks of American journalists, he has left a place 
difficult to fill; and, in every sphere of usefulness to which he 
was called, he has left an honorable record. He was a faithful 
pastor, an earnest though not an eloquent preacher, a whole- 
souled philanthropist, a scholar and critic who in the newspa- 
per press has left no equal, an honest man, and an estimable 
friend. - 
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18244. CHRISTOPHER TOPPAN THAYER, June 
23, in Boston. 


He was born in Lancaster, June 5, 1805, and was the son of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D., the minister of that town, 
widely known and revered, whose two other sons, John E. and 
Nathaniel Thayer, have been munificent benefactors of the 
College, devoting a part of their ample wealth to noble ends. 
In his father’s family he had the best opportunities of religious 
and ministerial training, whose fruits were seen in his after- 
life. He entered Harvard College in 1820, was a most faith- 
ful, industrious, hard-working student, aud graduated in 1824 
among the highest in his class. Immediately after leaving col- 
lege he entered the Divinity School in Cambridge, finished his 
studies there in 1827, and, on the 27th of January, 1830, was 
settled as pastor of the First Church in Beverly, Mass., where 
he had a long, pleasant, and harmonious ministry of twenty- 
eight years, terminated only at his own explicit request, the 
parish reluctantly consenting to the separation. In a place 
that required a great deal of pastoral visiting and pastoral 
attention; his faithful services were never wanting. He was 
kind-hearted and sympathizing, courteous and prudent, and 
won the life-long regard and affection of his people. After 
leaving Beverly, he took up his residence in Boston, and has 
lived a somewhat retired life, in independent circumstances, 
withdrawing entirely from pulpit work, but doing good service 
in many other ways, and by his kindness of heart, his ready 
sympathy, his pleasant and cordial manners, and his cheerful 
conversation, helping to brighten the world around him. He 
leaves a widow, but no children. — William Newell. 


1831. DANIEL WALDO LINCOLN, in New London, 
Conn., July x. 


The melancholy accident which resulted in the death of Mr. 
Lincoln and Mrs. William Appleton threw a heavy shadow 
over the pleasure-seekers assembled to witness the University 
race, and also upon citizens of Worcester, Boston, and many 
parts of the State. The starting-point of the regatta was 
up stream, above New London; the finish of the race was 
opposite Lathrop’s Point, near the city. A train, having 
gone up from the city to the starting-point, had turned to come 
back along with the boats when the word was given. The 
train was composed of fifteen or twenty cars, with a locomo- 
tive at each end. Mr. Lincoln and Mrs. Appleton were on a 
platform-car that had three seats, one, two, and three feet high. 
Mr. Lincoln occupied the upper end seat, and Mrs, Appleton 
was directly in front of him. There was on each engine an 
officer of the road, besides the engineer and fireman. The 
boats stopped by reason of Yale’s broken rowlock. The train 
was then moving south, and the northern engineer shut off 
steam suddenly. There was a bursting and a crashing, and 
the heavy palace-car broke the connecting-link, and that and 
the locomotive went off south some little distance; the rest of 
the train had momentum to follow in the same direction a few 
feet before it stopped. The shock threw Mr. Lincoln and 
Mrs. Appleton over the railing of the car. Mr. Lincoln fell 
under the wheels, and the front truck passed over him before 
the train stopped. 

Mr. Lincoln was the oldest surviving son of the second 
Gov. Levi Lincoln, grandson of the first Gov. Levi Lin- 
coln, and a direct descendant of Gov. Edward Winslow, 
who came over in “ The Mayflower.” He was born Jan. 16, 
1813, at Worcester. He was admitted to the bar in 1834, and 
practised law for a few years, after which he gave his attention 
to horticulture and farming. He served one term in the legis- 
lature in 1846; was an alderman at Worcester two years, 
1858-59; mayor two years, 1863-64; and was active in pro- 
curing enlistments during the war of the Rebellion. For a few 
years he had been chairman of the Worcester Sinking Fund 
Commission. He filled many places of trust in the city. He 
was at different times President of the Worcester Agricultural 
Society, one of the Board of Investment of the Worcester- 
county Institution for Savings, and a director of the Worcester 
National Bank, of the Free Public Library, and of the Worces- 
ter Citizens’ Bank; a trustee of the Rural Cemetery Corpo- 
ration; a member of the old Worcester Fire Society, of the 
Worcester Light Infantry, and of the American Antiquarian 
Society.. He was one of the founders of the Church of the 
Unity, and was always warmly interested in its prosperity. 

He was for several years a director, then the vice-president, 
and later the president, of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
and vice-president of the consolidated roads — the Boston and 
Albany — until Mr. Chapin resigned, and then he succeeded 
to the presidency. In every thing designed to promote the 
welfare of the city where he lived, and of the commonwealth, 
he took an active part. He was courteous and hospitable, 
simple, direct, and unostentatious in his manners. 

Mr. Lincoln's heart and intellect were sound in every part. 
The directors of the Boston and Albany Railroad passed 
the following resolutions at a meeting held at Springfield soon 
after his death: — 
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“* Resolved, That, recognizing the painful dispensation :of 
Providence in the removal by sudden death of our late presi- 
dent, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, we: realize the loss of an officer 
of the strictest integrity and of most untiring devotion to the 
duties of his position; and we feel that the community has lost 
a citizen whose superior sagacity and high moral worth it had 
attested in the numerous civil trusts conferred on him, while 
his kindness and urbanity had endeared him to all. 

“ Resolved, That to his family and friends we extend our 
warmest sympathy in their bereavement. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be placed on record, and 
a copy of the same sent to the family of the deceased.” 

The various railroad-corporations in Boston, as well as many 
other institutions, passed appropriate resolutions of respect. 

Mr. Lincoln married Frances Fish, daughter of Judge Pliny 
Merrick (1814), who died a few years ago. He leaves one 
son and two daughters. 

His funeral took place on Sunday, July 4, at the Church of 
the Unity, in Worcester, and called together one of the most 
remarkable funeral-gatherings ever witnessed in that city. 
The directors, superintendent, agents, and various employés of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad; the presidents of the East- 
ern, Old-Colony, New-York and New-England Railroads, 
and officers of various other railroads, — were present; also 
many distinguished men in various walks of life. The pall- 
bearers were Alexander H. Bullock, James D. Colt, Charles 
Francis Adams, jun., Dr. Joseph Sargent, J. Henry Hill, and 
Samuel Woodward. The address was delivered by the Rev. 
Edward H. Hall. Resolutions of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Lincoln were passed by the various bodies with which he 
was connected. George Frisbie Hoar concludes a tribute to 
his memory in the following words: — 

“ How can we give him up? How can we give him up? — 

this son of our city, —so strong so faithful, so tender, and so 
true; this pillar, this ornament, this staff and stay? But we 
must. remember, his children must remember, that he had 
reached the time of life in which in most men old age is far ad- 
vanced. He had passed the grand climacteric, and was within 
three years of threescore and ten. A great English poet re- 
corded in his own epitaph that he was thankful to God for the 
best blessings of life, health prolonged to age, competence, a 
not inactive mind, a loved and loving wife, kind friends, and 
excellent children. All these Mr. Lincoln had. The cup of 
his life, fountain as it was of blessing to his friends and to this 
city, was sweet and pure to him far beyond the ordinary lot of 
men. 
** The last time the writer saw Mr. Lincoln was a few days 
ago, as he returned from his day's labor in Boston. He was 
full of pleasant and kindly converse. He had laid down the 
great burden of his day's care, and was on his way to the 
pleasant dwelling whose portal he was to pass so few times 
again. As he stepped from the street-car at the corner of Elm 
Street to go home, by the spot where his father’s stately man- 
sion stood so long and his boyhood had been spent, those who 
saw him noticed the youth and spirit in his elastic step and the 
movement of his manly and vigorous frame. So let him pass 
out of our sight! So let him forever dwell in our memory!” 


1835 x. CHARLES TALBOT, M.D., in Dighton, June6. 


He was born in the year 1810, in Dighton. He spent a few 
years at Brown University, but before obtaining his degree he 
left to take up the study of medicine. After a short time spent 
with his uncle, Dr. Roland Greene, he entered the Harvard, 
Medical School, receiving his degree of M.D. in 1835. He 
then practised a few years in Foxborough, whence he moved 
to his native place, where he succeeded to the extensive prac- 
tice of his brother-in-law, Dr. Alfred Wood. He represented 
the Tenth District in the legislature of 1873; has been a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Medical Society over forty years; 
chairman of the board of health and school-committee; 
member of the board of selectmen, and a prominent member 
of the Congregational society. He was twice married, his 
second wife surviving him. Dr. Talbot's death has deprived 
the society in which he lived of a skilful physician and a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, and the poor of a warm friend. For many 
years he had made few charges against his poorer patients, and 
at his death over forty thousand dollars in accounts with the 
poor were found which he had requested should not be pre- 
sented. 


1855. CHARLES FREDERICK LYMAN, at Newport, 

R.L., July 19, at the age of 47. 

He was a grandson of the first Theodore Lyman, son of 
Charles Lyman, and cousin of President Charles W. Eliot. 
After graduation he lived some years abroad, for the most part 
in France. During the Italian war of 1859 he served as a vol- 
unteer and on the staff of the French general Maurier, one of 
his fellow-officers being the late Gen. Philip Kearney. On his 
return to America, he married a daughter of Patrick Grant of 
Boston. Having ample means, he lived a quiet and studious 
life in Boston and Newport, His wife died three years 
ago, leaving two children. 








1862. BENJAMIN CROWNINSHIELD MIFFLIN, 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, June 16. 


He was the son of the late Dr. Chayles Mifflin, and brother 
of George H. Mifflin (1865), well known as member of the 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. He was born in Boston, 
Dec. 7, 1839. He studied some time in Paris, France. Return- 
ing to this country in 1855, he was fitted for college by Professor 
George M. Lane (1846). At Harvard, his chum and class- 
mate was the late Gen. William F. Bartlett. Immediately 
after graduation he was appointed adjutant of the Forty-Ninth 
Massachusetts Regiment, Col. Bartlett commariding, which 
served at New Orleans, La., and Port Hudson, La. A severe 
attack of diphtheria compelled him to return home before the 
expiration of his term of service. In 1865 he entered the 
banking business with his classmate, Murray R. Ballou, under 
the firm name of Ballou & Mifflin, which was changed, in 1869, 
to B. C. Mifflin & Co. He leaves a widow,—Sarah, the 
daughter of Edward Learned of Pittsfield, — but no children. 
His gentle and unassuming manners had endeared him to a 
host of friends. 

The funeral services were performed at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Boston, by the Rev. William N. McVicar of New- 
York City. 


185. FRANK EUSTACE ANDERSON, at Leipsic, 

Germany, July 15. 

Professor Anderson was born in November, 1844, at Goff’s 
Falls, N.H. His family was of Scotch-Irish descent, and his 
father was known for many years in Boston as one of our most 
energetic and upright business men, the senior partner in the 
house of Anderson, Heath, & Co. Mr. Anderson was a pupil 
atthe Roxbury Latin school, under Professor A. H. Buck. He 
entered Harvard College in 1861, with a reputation already 
formed as a sound and brilliant scholar, He was exposed to 
very severe competition, and graduated among the highest in 
1865, with a very exceptional record for Greek scholarship. 
He then entered Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng., where his 
talents at once asserted themselves. It. is unquestionably 
through him that the Hellenists of England first became aware 
of the immense addition to their resources made by Professor 
Goodwin, and convinced of serious defects in their own training. 
Mr. Anderson's single-hearted devotion to <lassical study was 
somewhat weakened by the fascinating social atmosphere of 
Trinity; and he paid much attention. to the philosophical and 
social problems of the day, as investigated in the famous club 
of the Cambridge “‘ Apostles.” He took his degree at Cam- 
bridge, in 1869, and then studied some time at Heidelberg and 
Berlin. In 1870 he was appointed tutor, and in 1873 assistant- 
professor at Harvard College. His teaching gave a new and 
powerful impulse to Greek study. It was absurd to call Greek 
as taught by him a dead language. It was alive: not through 
any gushing zstheticism, or uncritical perusal; but alive be- 
cause taught thoroughly, and brought in all its parts — critical, 
grammatical, literary, historical—right to the inmost minds 
of his pupils. He was also active outside of the class-room; 
active in forming and carrying out intelligent schemes for in- 
creasing the usefulness of the College, and active as a genial and 
sympathizing friend to the students. But the devotion to his 
studies and his friendships was too close for his health, whose 
laws he sadly disregarded, though with a constitution naturally 
weak. He was obliged to make frequent visits to Europe, 
which he enjoyed intensely, but with little gain; and the Corpo- 
ration was obliged to accept his resignation in 1878. Since 
then he has lived chiefly at Leipsic, pursuing his favorite 
studies, but with constantly failing health. His death leaves 
Harvard College weaker by a most loyal son and servant, and 
inflicts an irreparable loss upon American scholarship, which it 
was his constant aim to enrich from the best stores of other 
lands and times. — William Everett, in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


1865. WALTER HENRY DORR, in Boston, June 16. 


He was a son of William B. and Mary Dorr of Boston, and 
was thirty-seven years of age at the time of his death. 


1876. ROBERT WHEATON GUILD, June 9, in Boston. 


He was born in Boston, Sept. 28, 1855, and was the eldest son 
of Charles Eliot Guild (1846), and nephew of President Charles 
W. Eliot. After his graduation from Harvard, he entered the 
office of Willett, Hamlen, & Co., merchandise-brokers, re- 
maining there until November, 1879, when an attack of typhoid- 
fever, followed by pneumonia, compelled him to leave the office. 
In February, 1880, he went South, but, his health failing toim- 
prove, he returned home, where he died within a week after his 
return. Mr. Guild had endeared himself to all his associates, 
and by his interest in the welfare and honor of Harvard had 
won the esteem of all who knew him in College. His friends 
and classmates mourn the loss of a true friend; a frank, ear- 
nest, and high-minded young man. 
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THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 


Nor unfittingly has it becn said that the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser is published for the benefit of Harvard University. 
Whether this is technically true or not, is left uncertain in the 
mind of even the occasional reader ; for the columns of the paper 
contain the fullest reports of almost every thing done by or in 
the interest of the University, And there are many reasons 
for this. The Advertiser was first established in 1813 by Wil- 
liam W. Clapp, the father of the senior proprietor of the Boston 
Daily Fournal; but its foundation is dated from 1814, when 
it came into the hands of Nathan Hale, the father of Nathan, 
Alexander, E. E., and Charles Hale, all graduates of Harvard. 
Mr. Hale established the paper on a basis that put it on an 
equality with the best and most dignified of American news- 
papers. His own were the sole utterances of the paper. He 
wrote all its editorials; and although his brother-in-law Edward 
Everett, and many other distinguished persons, were in the list 
of constant contributors, their articles appeared as communica- 
tions. He always took, as do his successors to-day, the great- 
est interest in every thing that is likely to result to the highest 
welfare of the people. It was with this spirit that, in the early 
days of canals, railroads, etc,, he had models made for study in 
his office, and later became the first president of the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad. Under his management the paper 
scrupulously excluded from its advertising and news columns 
every thing that was in the slightest degree disreputable; and 
the readers of the Advertiser can readily see that Mr. Hale's 
efforts to conduct a strictly first-class paper have been well 
seconded by his respective successors. 

At Mr. Hale’s death, the management passed into the hands 
of his son Charles Hale, who a few years later associated with 
himself, as editor and proprietor, another eminent Harvard 
graduate, Professor Charles F. Dunbar, who is now the dean of 
the College. Professor Dunbar subsequently became the editor- 
in-chief, and continued as such until 1869, when his failing 
health caused him to turn over the office to Delano A. Goddard, 
a graduate of Yale, who stiil continues as editor-in-chief, and 
who for many years has ranked unquestionably among the 
foremost in the editorial profession. Like his predecessors, 
Mr. Goddard has always consulted the best interests of the 
public, andthe dignified tone of the Advertiser well reflects 
the high character of its editor. His name is not officially 
heralded to the public; but in private life it is identified with 
many historical, literary, charitable, commercial, and other 
organizations, which show that his thoughts are on the public 
more than on himself. 

Not only in the position of editor-in-chief has the Adver- 
tiser sought for the most competent men, but its staff is made 
up of persons admirably suited to their work. If those now 
living who have been and are its editors, writers, report- 
ers, and paid correspondents were brought together, they 
would form a notable gathering of distinguished persons. It 
is impossible here to sketch any of the past aftachés, and 
barely possible to mention a few of those most prominently 
identified with the present editorial staff. The managing editor 
of the news department is Edwin M. Bacon, who was brought 
up in the Advertiser office, and then became contiected with 
the New-York 7¥mes, of which he is now a correspondent. He 
then became a proprietor and chief editor of the Boston Gilode, 
and made of it a high-toned paper. But finally, after a wide 
experience in newspaper-work, he has returned to the staff of 
the Advertiser. Among the editors. are Alphonso Ross, one 
of the proprietors of the paper, with which he has been con- 
nected for the past thirty-one years, and for the past ten years 
one of its chief writers on finance; Walter Allen, a graduate 
of Yale, and the able Washington correspondent; Edward 
Stanwood of Bowdoin College; Henry A. Clapp and F. I. 
Gray of Harvard College; C. W. Ernst of Brown University; 
Herbert A. Bridgman of Amherst College; Henry N. Shel- 
don of Colby University; and others. The correspondents 
abroad and throughout this country are generally men of dis- 
tinction, For special. work, specialists are always employed; 
and thus it is that the paper contains, not only full reports 
of the current news of the world and valuable opinions on the 
questions of the day, but that all its matter is presented in a 
thorough and trustworthy manner. 

One distinguishing feature of the Advertiser is the purity 
of its opinions. The owners contract with one another that 
under no circumstances will they allow any pecuniary consider- 
ations whatever to influence its expressions. By reason of its 
stanch support of the Republican party, many persons sup- 
pose that the greater part of the Advertiser is owned by 
prominent politicians. This is not the fact. The editors and 


mana are the chief proprietors of the Save Fe 
ccvenem years the business manager has been 
Waters, to whose management a 


SOMETHING NEW. 


CELLULOID © 
EYE-GLASS FRAMES, 


REPRESENTING THE CHOICEST SELECTED 
TORTOISE-SHELL AND AMBER 


(or invisible). - 





TURTLES REJOICING OVER THE DISCOVERY OF CELLULOID 
TORTOISE-SHELL. THEIR OCCUPATION GONE, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, AND HAND- 
SOMEST EYE-GLASS KNOWN. 


MADE BY THE 
Spencer Optical Manufacturing Co. 
13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Ask your Optician or Jeweller to show them to you. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


WILCOX SILVER PLATE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE FINEST QUALITY 


OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


Special attention is called to the line of patented articles manu- 
factured exclusively by the Wilcox Silver Plate Co., con- 
sisting of 


JEWEL-CASKETS, 
CASTERS, PICKLE-JARS, 
ICE-WATER PITCHERS, 
COMBINATION-BELL SPOON-HOLDERS, 
EXTENSION WAITERS, 
BUTTER-DISHES, ETC., ETC. 


OUR 


FRENCH NIELLO FINISH 
tennant tuatabetines the entire trade, being beau- 
tifully adapted for 
BRIDAL GIFTS AND PRIZES. 


Factories at West Meriden, Conn. 
Showrooms, 6 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





The Wilcox Silver Plate Co.’s Wares can be obtained at the 
leading jewelry establishments throughout the world, 
and should be particularly asked for 


SILK UMBRELLAS, 


Ws. A. Drown & Cos 


SILK 


UMBRELLAS. 


Tasteful Selection, Artistic Designing, and Careful 
Manufacturing combined make them the 
highest standard of excellence. 


FINE WRITING PAPER 


AND 


ENVELOPES. 


L. F. Lawrence, Adams, & Co, 
STATIONERS. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Mabie, Todd, & Bard’s Gold Pens. 
169 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
TEXT BOOKS. 


AV eee SL SMaNTS OF NATURAL PHI- 
The best and Seal elegantly illustrated work of its class yet 
published. Introductory price . go cents. 


HILL'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COM- 
POSITION. 

This book teaches clearly every 7 in the art of composi- 

tion. Introductory price ° 83 cents. 


PALMER'S ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING. 
The difficulties and technicalities of the science are all re- 
moved in this book. Introductory price 67 cents. 


WAYLAND'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Revised and recast by President A, = — of ane 
College. Introductory price . a . $1.06 


CHAPIN'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
Introductory price 48 cents. 


SHAW'S NEW HISTORY OF Sena AND 
AMERICAN oe 





Introductory price é + $t.00. 
HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 

Introductory price e « $1.00. 
ALDEN’'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Introductory price. . ‘ 75 cents. 
HAVEN'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Introductory price . ° « $r.20. 
HAVEN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Introductory price . . $1.06. 
PATTERSON'S SPELLERS. 

The best ever published. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
tly illustrated and with five new reference maps. 
are unequalled. 
OLNEY’'S ARITHMETICS. 
The best, most ee - onpe yan, Semple 
set (two books) sent for ‘ 50 cents. 
OLNEY’'S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUE. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
8 Murray Street, New York. 
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FOUR EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
By Ricuarp Grant Wuite. New revised edition. 12mo. 


$2.00. 

= Mo farts af Sp Wind bee peatened such on imeem, ws or 
has been received with such favor among the intelligent and 
omeneed pete, ond che Se 9 wenw- Ge Seatnes & OS 
critical class. This reception is due, in a great measure, to 
So eal lak demas el gente ie. 

possessor gularly clear, vi purely 
lish style. But this is not all. There must something 
more mere reputation in a book which stirs people so 
much.” — New-York Times. 








EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 


A sequel to “‘ Words and their Uses.” By Ricuarp GRANT 
White. 12mo. $2.00. 
me RS White continues in various directions the 
studies begun in his former work. — Sn ee 
, words, and phrases on ont On eee 
abound in our on ite and, by its happy 
of literary learning and i oa 
which all intelligent persons can read with equal profit and 





enjoyment. 
Se a Seas. 
A — of sketches, , descriptive, and en 
y Joserx Epxins, an of “ in China,” 
VL. XVII. of Philosophical Library. Soe. oe 


This is a book of remarkable interest, describing the en- 
trance, progress, and characteristics of Buddhism in China, 
and con a Life of Buddha. Dr. Edkins’s malliehas 
ot sel his ee ee ees 

in China, him peculiarly competent to 
cuss Buddhism 





MIRACLE PLAYS AND SACRED DRAMAS. 


A historical ees Kart Hasse. Translated from 
: the Crown 8vo. 


$3.00. 
Contents. — The Ac i es So Polemic 
Date in Spain; Occasional Revival ee Sevens 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on recei 
va op price by the publishers, - 


Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, Boston. 


ALBERTYPE ENGRAVINGS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS. 


aes ae Suny ieee ; including almost perfect re- 
productions of st engravings extant. These 
~Albertype prin wT ae sony one a0 woasuat of obtaining 
“s qui cout enastions thantedliig of their favorite works, 
cither of painting or design, and of ee their homes with 
$1.00 each (post- 

oid). Catalogue sent free oo ween te 


FORBES COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


181 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 





CINN & HEATH, 
Publishers of School and Calegs Text Boos 
13 Tremont Place, Boston; 4 Bond Street, New York; 


Descriptive CATALOGUE sent ae on application. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


AND VICINITY. 
BY LUCIUS L. HUBBARD. 
A panied mite to the woods and waters of Northern 
Maine, combined with a thorough 
MANUAL FOR CAMPING OUT. 


amo, 150 Gilt. Cloth. Price, with new and en- 
larged forthern Maine, $1.50. Paper, without map, 
cents. Map separate, 75 cents. 
— pooner on receipt of price, by 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 


‘THE LEADING AUTHORITIES 


WHIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CAVENDISH ON WHIST. 
ee ee 


af myer and 
hands payed resem trou gh. Gon i is added Jed Card 


Talk. By 





tif in two red and black, 
caine wake 


mua. wkonmeee 
in two volumes, which are now sold for $4 


ra — Card Essays, _<e Decisions, and Card 
Table Talk. By CavenpisH. Wit as: Cavendish. 
To which is added the Laws of as revised by the 
Portland and Arlington Clubs. One volume, 16mo, cloth 
75 cents. 





POLE ON WHIST. 
The Theory of the Motgen Scieuiin Qume af Site. By 
Wassas Porg, F.R.S., Dgc., Oxon. To which is 
added Rules of the Portland Cie One volume, 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


Also in press, for immediate publication. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ&. 
By Speneecieees Nortu (Prof. John Wilson). Selected 
and arranged by Joun Sketton. One volume, r2mo, cloth 


gilt, $1.50. 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, - Pustisner, 


24 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





‘THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


OF NEWARK, NJ. 


LEWIS C. GROVER. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1880, market value : e > 
Liabilities by New-York standard ‘ 
Surplus, New-York standard . . 


President. 


| FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
MET ROPOL EB 
\WSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 


$35,311,626 67 
29,299,098 03 
6,012,528 64 


Every policy issued by this Company contains the following con- 
ditions, and is absolutely non-forfeitable : — 


In case of Lapse, after two or more Full Years Premiums have been paid, the full Four Per 
Cent Reserve Value will be applied by the Company, at the option of the Assured, in either of 


two ways, — 


First, To the extension of the full amount of the Insurance, for such period as the full value 


IHN: Co PA, 


RESIDENT MANAGER, 


7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 











will pay for at the Company’s published rates; or, Second, On surrender of the Original 
Policy within three months from date of Lapse, to the purchase of a Paid-up Policy. 

ILLUSTRATION. —A party insures at age 35 for $10,000. He pays his Premiums for 
ten years, receiving the large dividends of the Company, and then stops payment. The result 
will be as follows: First, The whole $10,000 insurance would be extended for ten years and 
forty-six days; or, Second, He would receive a Paid-up Policy for $2,660. 


HEDGES & HODGES - - - State AcGeEnts, 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, AND NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


178 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


H. H. HUNNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunnewell & Sons. 

GEORGE M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. George M. Barnard & Co. 

WILLIAM P. HUNT, Esq., President Atlas National Bank, and President of 
the South Boston Iron Company. 


FULLY PAID CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


$200,000' par value United States 4 per cent bonds deposited with the Massachusetts State 
Treasurer for the benefit and security of all policy-holders. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 








| MPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SsCANDINA- 


“ The author is a noted philogica scolar, and he author of 
works of value. His aim in the treatment of this 
has been to set forth the customs, notions, 





tions of all historic points of inter- 
Paper, socents; cloth . . . 





OUNG READERS. 
By Lucy oe bar Cen} a. Fully illustrated with 
portraits views ce spots, 
to valuable and old records, 12mo. Cloth 
THE MIGHT OF RIGHT. 


ith the 
te Ho. fn DeLee, teen Gok, gua. 


the Queen, eens ime, the hig ieee 
. time, t t 
can be held by an Englishman.” 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 


"eee -| 32 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BooxsELLers BOSTON. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


23 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ATHFINDER RAILWAY GUIDE 


Contains eens os New Be em Maps, 18 sectional 
maps, and correct time-tables railways and steamers. 
ascents. Orrice, 117 Frankuin Street, Boston. 


AVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, New York, dealer in Valuable Second- 
hand Books, has alwa on sale 35,000 volumes or more of 
Ancient and Modern ks im various departments of lisera- 


private libraries. 
PricED AND eo. Cata.ocugs of portions of the 


—— 
book-buyers free 

Orders for any books, American or foreign, 
potenpely Gad ot ths lowest princes. 


INKLEY, THORP, & DRESSER, 


Manuracturers of Bianx Books. 
Jobbers of Fiat and Folded  omeg School Books, and 


No. 111 DevonsHire STREET, Boston. 
LANK BOOKS, 
Public Records, for banks, corporations, and all business. 
Best graded stocks. 
WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, Puttapecrpnia. 
HOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


SUPERB HOLIDAY EDITION. 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
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THE quenqusmintat CATALOGUE. 


. ong ee a 
Jag tL sent 
Sete University Bookstore 
» upon receipt of 


$t.10. 
HARVARD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


Coplenaly illustrated with excellent H Engravings, 
and Etchings. Square 12mo. Cie 50; paper, 





$r.00. 


President Eliot says, “ It is a very accurate, convenient, and 
pretty litle book.” 

P. Peabody, D.D., says, “‘ This is a book made 

with grat care, exerted wth good tase, and contiing 5 


ew 


W: Longfellow says Se ia celine ad tee 
venient little volume.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says, “I find your little book a very 
satisfactory guide to the most interestin; Contriden localities, 
well wohaeranll arranged, and cua i 


I must not praise it as if I had carefully 


cp caper in the University city,— one, too, 
which the native of the town will find to contain much that he 
has forgotten and not a little which he has never known.” 





LITTLE TIN-GODS-ON-WHEELS ; 
or, Society in Our Modern Athens. Seventh edition. Post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


The success of this extremely amusing™ trilogy is unparal- 
leled for a work of its class. y . 





*,* Any ys aye or published by Harvard ge ol in 
any _ oe lepariments will be furnished at 
regular aa 


CHARLES W. SEVER, 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RTHUR REED 
Offers his services in the care of estates, the collection 
on8 ferent of nore, 0° Say ee ition of trust. 


: if 
_ ee. Gatien Meet, Beswe. 


ARTNER IN A BUSINESS 
Connected with the Natural Sciences Wanted. 
n old established business, now ca’ on by one person, has 
eee eee ee ee interested in science and having 


: vin ih ommey. a tablishment = Seas a 
ane in is count proprietor is a graduate ar. 
vard, and the Full informa- 


references can be given 
tion by ethan MOSES KING, Hasvanp Racisten, 
Box 24, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ENRY W. HARTWELL, 
Architect, 18 Post Office Square, Boston. 


AMES S. CONANT, 
DESIGNER AND WOOD ENGRAVER, 
No. 13 Franklin Street, cor. Washington, Boston. 


USSELL & RICHARDSON, 
DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
194 Washington Street, near State Street, Boston. 


OFFIN & HENRY, 


IOWA LANDS AND IOWA FARM MORTGAGES, 
130 State Street, Boston, and Davenport, Io. 


THE GREAT FALL LL RIVER 1 LINE : 


The world renowned Steamers“ “Bristol ” and “" Providence,” 
and magnificent Steamers “ Old Colony” and “‘ Newport.” 


EW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, 


AND 


WESTERN INVESTMENT CO, 


Congress et Boston; . 
3t and 33 Pine Street, New York; nion Building, Chicago: 
(CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000,) 





J OSEPH T. BROWN & CO, 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


=| COLOGNE WATERS. 


RED LABEL COLOGNE. 
Delightfully fragrant and very lasting . . . $2.00 pint. 








WHITE ROSE COLOGNE. 
Equal in strength to any of the White Rose Extracts 
$2. 20 a pint. 
ORANGE BLOSSOM COLOGNE. 
Possesses the delicate perfume of orange flowers. $1.50 a pint. 
THE J. T. BROWN COLOGNE. 


eshing quality. For use in the sick-room 
$1.00 a pint. 


Famous for its 
it is uneq 


=e 8 0 ee > 


THE “HUB” COLOGNE. 


4 shee esenete cologne. Economical, and very per- 
75 cents a pint. 





BAY STATE COLOGNE. 
Excellent for the bath and toilet. . . . . 


All of our Colognes, even the cheai in price, are made 
from pure extracts and oils, snburadematiareaebane 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,, 
504 Washington Street, . 


50 cents a pint. 


- Boston, Mass. 


HARBOR AND OCEAN 
EXCURSIONS. 





THE STAUNCH AND PALATIAL STEAMER 


EMPIRE STATE, 


CAPT. J. M. PHILLIPS, 


Makes Daily Excursion Trips, in the Harbor, down the Bay, 
and out on the Ocean. 


Leaves Foster’s Wharf, 366 Atlantic Avenue, 
at 10 A.M. 


See daily press for visiting points. Special rates to parties. 
H. A. McGLENEN, Business Manager, 


262 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


OTEL HAMMAM, 


8: and 8&3 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ot 
2 


Ferry. and the 5 = from Fulton 
Pleasant 
cone _ Me 
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‘THE NEW SANITARIUM 





Dio LEWIS’ SANITARIUM, 


(FOR THE CURE OF INVALIDS), 


ee en ee 


a lian sciapienlapininintrinaaians x 


vill 








PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
HARVARD ENTRANCE 
AND 
Term Examinations, and Preparation for 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


E. R. emptor. LL.D., assisted by able men in 
erates con Moperx Lancu Continues to read 


and Greek,” and in Bfesmribed sad nd Elective Physics.” 
system is to spare no labor for such pupils as he 
exuarantees, and to require fair o fair compensation. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
t29 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


Avs. 1, 1880. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
prem, wo for Harvard and oe and 
scientific schools. . 25. Five pupils at Prin- 
pa wa 8 “> r years’ hy yh and class 
Hey ats A.M., 40 Contas Star, Boston. 
pupils throughout the year. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL. 

West ator for col Twenty-seventh Both 
oad for general culture. aa ALLEN. " 
PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 

EXETER, N.H. 
ten be the classical Laounnets prepares for colleges 


Instruction in the English department prepares for scientific 
schools and the English courses in college. 
ALL PAST MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMY ARE REQUESTED TO 
SEND THEIR ADDRESS, AND RECEIVE A COPY 
OF THE LAST CATALOGUE. 


_For information apply to A. C. PERKINS, Princrrat. 
(CHARLES W. STONE, 


TUTOR FOR HARVAR! 
25 Wendell Street, i tecs one for one 
hour a day. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE, 
SS N.Y., ees Se Oc Uadin, 
ei Rew meEG HERBERT PA PATTERSON, PRESIDENT. 


RIVATE TUITION 
* BY RICHARD PARCELL. 
Address, 8 Autston Street, West End, Bu>ron. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 

urea RL, for , Ci, Scientific 

ple modern spre nw schoo! bldg with Com. 
modern chemical and philosophical labora 


MOWRY & GOFF, Principats. 


OSTER SCHOOL, 


Cuurron Sprincs, N.Y. Academic, Collegiate. Art, 
Lectures, Gymnastics. ee eons oe to 
the health of ladies and the formation of habits 
of study and life. Rev. Dr. GEORGE TOOMIS. 


ALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD. — Well-known 
as the WEITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 
LEAD TAPE, a cies, on reels, for Curtain Sticks. 
LEAD RIPBO » from 2% to 8 8 inches wide, on reels, 


for builders. 
os med PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD CO., SALEM, MASS. 


ARTISTIC+ — 
BANNERS, 


IN SILK and GOLD. 
J-&-R-LAMB-59-Carmine-St-N-Y 
4-CHURCH-FURNISHERS.+ 
Memorial-Stained-Glass,-Memorial-Tablets,-&c.,-&c, 

Hand-Book by mail free. 





GRADUATE OF HARVARD 


(A. B. and A. M.), 


and 
years to graduate in the 
of , wishes a situation for the coming 
year. and Address 


R. S. AVANN, Camsnivce, Mass. 
N.B. — Mr. Avann has had three years highly successful 
college experience as teacher of Greek and Latin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
yt Bridgewater, Mass. 


For catalogues, address the Principal, 
. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL 


a Ses Course, Freres sms, seven months 
Address HENRY HITCHCOCK, LL-D. 
1417 Lucas Place, St Louis,” Mo. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. 
Regular course, two years. ro om course (for 
degree of D. C. L.), two years. Fall term opens t. 2 
For circular, havens’ Pror. FRANCIS WAYLAN - 
New Haven, Conn. 


IVIL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Spud uheumagee Oc-quaie & Stbooks tas ta in harbor 
ere Tutor % Sern ee PrEesIDENT. 


T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four pone 9 course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art-gallery. of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition, 
$175 a year. ladon iss WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
For both sexes. Four courses o! 
JAMES Ww. TRONG, PRESIDENT. 


XCHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Established 1872, by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell. 
Visible speech, treatment of stammering, voice-culture, elocu- 
tion, etc. For information address 

L. Avonzo ButTerFigLp, 22 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


R. C. A. GUILMETTE’S 


Treatise on Vocal Physiology can be obtained of Mrs. 
Guilmette at her residence, 
1324 Wasuincton Street, Boston. 


MATHEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DETROIT. 
ae Text — » eatin Ration, ans Crome *) Study of 
Reese hich oo. marked a. of 2S 
cellence. For circulars address the President, 
IRA MAYHEW, LL.D. 
156 Jerrerson AvENvE, Detrotr, Micn. 


HORT-HAND LESSONS BY MAIL 


can be gi with satisfaction For 
5 onmnyete., ress HARRY P ANBELL, 
35¢ Fourtu Avenue, New York. 


[NSTRUCTION IN SRREULGY. 


American Institute of Phrenology 
Locatep aT 753 Broapway, New York. 

Gives thorough instruction eae tical and practical Phren- 
Annual session begins Oct. 1. Send for circular 

giving full particulars gee one to cents for “‘ How to 


3h WELLS e Co. ’ Publishers, mony Broadway, New York. 
E ARE TRYING TO ESTABLISH 


a Library for this factory village. I shall be grateful 
for books, copies maby es earnans aenny papers, 





* J. 2. H RRISON, Sune Fats, N.H. 
ELEPHONE. 


Works ofie mile. Price, $4.00. Patented. Circular 
free. HOLCOMB & C » Marrer Creek, O. 


MERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, 
S Chace Diplomes, nnd all Line Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of of Securities. 
BC LE LEONARD, AGENT, 
sintlbleh tienes te qhak, by 
MABE, TODD, & BARD, 


am 6°12 


PENS. 


° “NEW YORK. 





PENCILS, 
18% BROADWAY, . 
SEND FOR 
Cth ee oe Cy Ne Latte a Cadied eae 


Owing to the ab- 
sence of D. P. Iisley 
of Number 385 
Washington Street, 
Boston, who is now 
in Europe person- 
ally selecting his 





oe” BS 
Sail stock of hats and furs for ladies, gentle- 


men, and children, we are compelled to leave 
out his advertisement which has appeared 
in every number of this paper. Mr. Iisley’s 
advertisement will readily be recalled by the 
“ rooster” which always accompanied it. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
‘NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND CHICAGO, 


PUBLISH A COMPLETE LIST OF 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT BOOKS, 


INCLUDING 
MARKNESS’S STANDARD LATIN SERIES, 
AND HADLEY’'S GREEK, 
with a full accompaniment of Classical T Appleton’s 
Readers and Geographies, anda Al leo oft ann ceed. 
books for all grades of schools and all Sseanenaage of study. 


Catalogues, price-lists, ‘‘ Educational N otes,” sent free on 
application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New Yorx, Boston, anp CHIcaga, 


ILLIAM M. BAKER, 
_ Special agent for Van Antwerp, Bracc, & Co., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
School and Counting-Room Blank Books, 


28 BOND STREET, - NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OLLO’S JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE. 

A tale of the Adventures of the Historic Holiday Fami- 
ly, at Harvard, under the new régime. With twenty-six illus- 
trations, full-page San and an illuminated cover of 
a et by voce apa = Attwoop, 1 vol. Imp. 

so cents, Third 
edition. 
wg bellies sod ul piece of fun.” — Chit Tribune. 
“The artists’  Dustratinas rival the text i> abeweaen, ond 
the whole is highly amusing.” — Vew York Nation. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY AND OTHER PIANOS 
Always on hand, for sale, and to let, by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
449 and 451 WASHINGTON STREET, 

= BOSTON. 
YES FITTED WITH PROPER GLASSES, 


and other services rendered in connection with the sale 
goods. 


4 Union Square, Broadway esti St., New York. 
HITTIER MACHINE COMPANY, 


NARS or 
and Elevators. 
Works, nt o Temweelt Sr.; Office, 87 Mixx Sr., Boston. 


DANN 500 S REVOLVING 
2 








countries. Made various 
Spe cok from — eee 
cases 
ma pecan = 


trated 
JOHN DANNER, Carron, O. 









S. WOOLMAN, 

‘ IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER In 
Mathematical, Optical Instruments, 
AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 

Also Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every description. 
16 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of drawing-instruments. 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a nocviden (eatnans _ teachers for schools, aids teachers in obtaining 
A. LOVELL & CO., 42 Bonp Srrezt, New York. 


A. GOUGE & CO., 


' Ventiiting Adgnennesites tchasts tabietuen buildings. 
7 Beexman Street, New York. 
Correspondence solici solicited. 


CCLESIASTICAL AND. COLLEGIATE 
ROBES, AND CLERICAL TAILORING. 


DAVID J. NEALE, 
24 Broapway, New York. 


ILVER DOOR PLATES, 


her and le 
And % ot HAVENS OLD 81 Ce ened at 
een Boston. 


ONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Corticelli | Silk and Twist, Em- 
eeiioy Purse Twist, Florence Knitting Silks. Boston Office, 
8 Summer Street. GEO. D. ATKINS, Acent. 


ARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, LIGNUMS, 


LACE CURTAINS, Erc. Parties furnishing should 
examine my stock and prices. 
Suerrarp Knapp, 189 "ae ond 191 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


NIVERSAL BATH. 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 












. imuse. O14 Baths renewed. ~~ 
Send for Cireulare. | £.1. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(JOSEY AND COMFORTABLE. 
E 


QUINCY HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
Corner Brattle Square and Brattle Street. 


Quincy House was handsomely refurnished and refitted 
toghow 0 aor Sep ase of Ot Weed coantene 
Po 9 usally Sest-ctons business hotel, and 
the a tions and table are excellent. It is situated in 
Oe ae ae) sae iaennnay maenes ; 
every horse-cars in city charges are $2. r 
day, and for that gum the accommodations are as good as 
those of any hotel in New England. 


JAMES W. JOHNSON & CO., Prorriztors. 


GEORGE C. MANN 
ALPHEUS F. CURTIS, 


\WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


| MANaGERs. 


Sixteenth Street and Irving Place, 


NEAR UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





The central location of the “ Westminster” offers unusual 
inducements to strangers visiting the city, being situated near 
all the large retail stores, popular places of amusement, etc. 

The “ Westminster” is perfect in all its appointments, ele- 
gantly furnished, has marble stairways, elevators, etc., and 
is practically fireproof. It is as comfortable as any hotel. 





WM. G. SCHENCK, 
LATE OF MERCHANTS’ HOTEL. 


Proprietor. 


The Hi loviel Register. 


HE FIFTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
gives an account of the various 


departments of 
CHAUN CY HALL SCHOOL, 


Oldest Private School in Boston. 


The catalogue can be obtained 
W. H. LADD, eee te. Boston. 


NNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Boston, Mass. - 


met! instruction, tion, dings 
libraries, and general equipment, and in its longestablished 
—— ee by any private institution for young 


In 


The twenty-seventh year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 29, 1880. 


For catalogue and circular, apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, 
A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ENNINGTON SEMINARY. 
addres fr cieulat’ "THOMAS HANLON, DD 
ae. DD NJ. 


SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL. 


‘The first home school so named), New Haven, Conn., 
the Rev. Dr. Suzars, Rector, offers to a few young ' boys i its 
great advantages. Well known. Established 25 years. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR OURS LARS, 
Cornwall on the Hudson red for Har- 
vard. Rev. ALFRED ae MDE P PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


Knoxville, Ill. A Boarding School for Girls; first-class 
throughout; a ‘safe Christian home, with the best advantages 
of education. Reference is made t co Jovem rons in nearly every 
city inthe West. C, W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., Rector. 


R. STONE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


36 Temple Place, Boston, will open the second year, 
Sept. 27. Thorough preparation for Harvard, with personal 
attention. Tuition, $100, 


\UBURBAN SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Boston Avenue and 167th Street, New York cy, —_— 
Sept. 15. Address REV. EDWIN JOHNSO 


ATAPSCO INSTITUTE, 


ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
Miss Saran N. Ranpowen of Virginia, Principal. 
This well-known school for young ladies and children will 
t. 15. It offers unusual facilities for a finished educa- 
or circulars address the 
Principat, Patapsco Institute, Ellicott City, Md. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
West Lesanon, N.H. 
Patronized by half the States in the Union, Send for cata- 
logue. HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principat. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., commences its 
fortieth year Sept. 23, 1880, Wi known for excellence of 
instruction and great ames and salubrity of location 
Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principat. 


RS. C. A. GUILMETTE 
a will receive pupils in Vocal Technique and Singing, at 





tion. 


: 1324 WASHINGTON Street, Boston. 


FROST & DEARBORN, 


RESTAURANT. 


First-class in every particular. 


Nos. 8 and 10 PEARL STREET, 
’ [Within one-half block of the new Post-Office front] 
BOSTON. 
Frost & Dearborn are also the general agents of the 
ADDISON MINERAL SPRING WATER, 
One of the best mineral waters now ia the market, The 


Addison water deserves a th. 
Fstarant and can be ovdered by byt aon orbs 
Descriptive circulars sent 


Se Feeeeieee ty Semmes ton 


FROST & een cies Pearl St., Boston. 


J. N. DEARBORN. 





Miss DEVEREUX'S 


HoME AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


% NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


Will be re-opened Oct. 1, 1880. Pupils prepared for college 
and Harvard examinations. Native teachers for languages. 
Most able teachers and lecturers in every department. 


REFERENCES, 


Rev. Drs. Orville Dewey, A. P. Peabody, E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; Profs. Benjamin Peirce, William P. 
Atkinson, and others. 


Address for circulars during July and August, 
MISS M. S. DEVEREUX, MARSHFIELD, MASS. 
After Sept. 1, at 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 


ALBANY, N.Y. 

The Right Rev. W. C. Doane, S.T.D., Principal and Rec- 
tor. Sister Helen, Head of the House; Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Head of the School. 

The Eleventh Year of this School will begin (D.V.) 


‘a eo the ‘Schoo! ae 


Terms, $ 
lars, giving full information, may 


m ai 
the Right ev. W.C. Doane, or St. Agnes Schoo 


Mss A. & MORGAN'S 


NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GER 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YO NO LADIES, 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 

Thorough instruction given in all branches. Spécial atten- 
tion to = and German by native teachers residing at the 

school. Terms, $450. Circulars on application. 
“ A better, heal ier, and pleasanter location for a school 
could scarcely be found in New England than the quaint, 
picturesque, ancient city of Portsmouth.” — J. G. Wuirtier. 


25 entrance fee. a 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution in all its departments taught by competent in- 
structors. Full course two years (three hours daily); shorter 
course of ong YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 
circulars apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principat, 

x Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 


}XQUISITE GOODS. 


PROCTOR & MOODY 


Manufacture and import the finest 
Stationery, and Stationers’ Goods, 
to be found anywhere in this coun- 
try. Engraving and printing exe- 
cuted in their own workshops and by 
their own men. The only jirm in 
Boston which manufactures on its 
own premises, for the benefit of re- 
Therefore the best 
goods and the greatest bargains 


tatl customers. 


are offered. Special bargains in 
Papers and Envelopes to suit all 
requirements, business and social. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PROCTOR & MOODY, 
Stationers, Engravers, Printers, and Manufacturers, 
37 WEST STREET, BOSTON. 


Cee ee eet Sree e eoey ane 


en 





x The Harvard Register. 
MACULLAR, PARKER, 


; TABLE WARE. 


COMPANY. 





ENGLISH DECORATED 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
THIN WOOLLEN OVERCOATS. 
For Fall wear, ready for immediate use. . $ . . . Prices, $12.00 to $25.00. 


SPECIAL LOTS OF LIGHT-WEIGHT 





WOOLLEN BUSINESS SUITS. Realizing the increasing demand or tasteful decorated patterns, we have secured a number 


of desirable designs, including the above, which for years to come will be as readily matched as 
Closing out during August, at Fourrsex, Eicursen, and Twewry-rive Doucans per suit. The above cut shows the pattern, and the lists below give value of sets; separate pieces are 
sold at proportionate prices. 


JAPANESE BROWN INDUS (ON Ivory COLOR). 


DINNER SERVICE. 290 Pieces. $40.| TEA SERVICE. 78 Pieces. $9.50. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Clothing made to order in the best manner, at reasonable prices. 


All work furnished from this department is done by hand, and is excelled in quality by none 
in this or any other country. 


24 Dinner Pilates. 

18 Soup Plates. 

18 Breakfast Plates. 

24 Dessert (or Tea) Plates. 

18 Preserve Plates. 

18 Individual Butter Plates. 

12 Breakfast Coffees and Saucers. 
12 Breakfast Teas and Saucers. 
12 After Dinner Coffees and Saucers. 
t Soup Tureen (complete). 

1 Gravy Tureen (complete). 


t Teapot, Sugar, and Cream. 
2 Cake Plates. 
12 Handled Teas and Saucers. 
18 Tea Plates. 
12 Sauce Plates. 
12 Individual Butters. 

1 Platter. ~ 

1 Covered Butter and Drain. 


BREAKFAST SERVICE. 66 Pieces. 


1 Sauce Boat and Stand. $12. 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. | :3=1™—= | iain ta 
FINE WOOLLEN SHIRTS, eee | ; PO 
2 Fruit 1 Sugar, Cream, and Bowl 
1 Sugar, Cream, and Bowl. 2 Bread Plates, 


Of the choicest plain and fancy materials, for travelling, yachting, etc., ready-made — from 
workshops. 


SAMPLES MAILED IF DESIRED. WE HAVE ALSO A SUPERB STOCK OF 


WHITE SHIRTS, — 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, JAPANESE, and CHINESE 
POTTERY GOODS, 
Ready-made and made to measure — warranted to fit perfectly. Price for standard quality, 
made to order, Tuirty-Turee DoLiars per dozen. 


covering six floors, with direct importations constantly afloat and arriving, embracing attractive 
varieties of useful and ornamental pottery, to which we invite the attention of the public. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Macuttar, Parker, & Company, | JONES, MCDUFFEE, & STRATTON, 


qo0 WASHINGTON STREET, 51 to 59 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. BOSTON, MASS. 





